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T H E following treatiſe on agriculture, is 
adapted to inform the impartial, the pre- 
Judiced cannot be benefited by inſtruction; they 
can ſcarcely be deemed rational beings, and are 
therefore unfit for ſocial conferences. However, 
though there are ſuch animals interſperſed, yet, 
this is no reaſon why the more prudent and candid, 
| ſhould be deprived of any ſalutary inſtructions for 
the improvement of their minds, or increaſe of their 
fortunes. | 
Agriculture may be juſtly called a Science, and 
indeed it is a noble ſtudy. The firſt wiſh of Virgil 
was to be a good philoſopher; the ſecond, a good 
huſbandman ; and God dealt with him, as he did 
with Solomon ; he made him one of the beſt philoſo- 
phers, and the beſt huſbandmen, and to adorn and 
to diſplay the honours of thoſe characters, the beſt 
of poetsꝰ . He made him, beſides all this, a * 
* © Vide * 


66293. 
man. Columella ſays < huſbandry i is next in kin- 
% dred to philoſophy, as it comprehends more 
« parts of philoſophy than any one profeſſion, arts 
c or ſcience in the world.” Cicero, * declares 
* the pleaſures of huſbandry, to approach the 
<« ſacred entertainments of the philoſopher;” and 
our once celebrated, but now too much neglected - 
Cowley obſerves, © The three firſt men in the 
i and a 
4 grazier.“ 

But alas! how few of our preſent cultivators of 
nnd, ean lay claim to theſe honours! unimproved 


dy ſcience, untaughi to make judicious and ratio- 
nal obſervations, to try experiments and draw con- 
cluſions, in order to attain the truth; they know 


i 


no more than what they have learnt from their 
© fathers, and fooliſhly conceive that all knowledge 


is centered within their poor and ſhallow ideas. 
It is owing to ſuch men that agriculture is re- 


trained in its progreſs, and ungratefully deny'd in 


che bounties it would beſtow. They know no- 
ching of the qualities and operations of bodies 
upon each ocher. That if they eat, indeed, it will 
aſſuage their hunger, and if they drink plentifully 


of ſtrong liquor, it will make them drunk, they 
can very well witnefs; but talk to them about 
powers, whereby their draught is to be caſed, or of 


. with, which all vegetable and animal 
| ſubſtances 


4 79 5 
ſubſtances are replete, as being material agents in 


the work of vegetation, &c. they will think you 
not ſane or, at beſt, pronounce you a little mad- 


Aſh, 


tion: and the molt guilty of this are your old. 
* mouldry leaven, who themſelyes and their fore- 
* fathers, have been accuſtomed to ſuch a courſe, 
« of huſbandry as they will follow, and no other. 
« What forſooth, ſays this ſelf-ſufficient man, who 
taught you more wit, than your forefathers? 


3 Would they have neglected this advantage had 


* there been any? This proud and unteachable 


+ ſpirit an ingenious man abhors; which banes 
and poiſons the very plenty of the nation. 
The author of Diſcovery of Hidden Treaſure, ſays, | 


page 86.“ I wiſh that they who love not to try 
experiments, may take their caſe, and will lay 
1 no heavier taſk upon them, than to wiſh well ta 
others; only I beg them to conſider what a 
* wretched. caſe they themſelves had been in, if 
& ſome more inyentive. brains had not found out 
the plough, and the uſe thereof; as alſo, if 
* ſome of a like diſpoſition had not diſcovered 


* new ways for the fructifying of land, when [ity 


# worn condition refuſed encreaſe ſufficient 0 | 


E maintain the numerous le: ; 
Peop But 


Thus did Sir Walter Blyth lament, Inprover \ 
Improved, page 4. There is, ſays he, among you, 
* a calumniating and depraving every new inven- 
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But why ſhould it be wondered at, that new 
inſtructions are turned into ridicule, when ſo many 
recently known artificial graſſes are ſa much re- 
jected? The ignorant ſay, they will not do in this 
part of the country, the ſame ſort of people ſay the 
ſame elſewhere, ſo that in fact, I may compara- 
tively ſay with Solomon, one farmer among a 
thouſand I have found, but not one huſbandman 
among all thele, have 1 found! © Our fore-fa- 
< thers,” ay they, ** never uſed them ;” idleneſs 
never wants an excuſe : why might not our an- 
ceftors upon the ſame ground, have held their 
hands in their pockets, and preſumed that turnips, 
or clover would not grow amongſt us. It is well 
known what oppoſition was made to turnips but a 
few years ſince by the farmers : what would they, 
now part with them for? Let them from this cir- 
cumſtance conſider and be wiſe. 
Emulation i is the only ſpur to improvement and 
knowledge i in every art and ſcience ; the author 
therefore earneſtly recommends it to the induſtri- 
ous huſbandman; there is nat a more ſtimulating 
ingredient to attain wealth and honour : : it is ſuch 
a juſtifiable ambition, that without it, man be- 
comes a low and deſpicable creature, it is a ſocial 
virtue, the charaRteriftic of wiſdom, and the only 


* to render him uſeful in ſociery. 
At 


19) 


At this time in particular, there are ſome cir- 
cumſtances to engage the attention of the farmer, 


to every hint of improvement: the progreſs mak- 
ipg in our rival kingdom, France, in agriculture, 
as well as trade, is truly alarming: this ſhould be 
looked on with a jealous eye, as the bulk of the 
people in England, are the immediate manufac- 
turers of our commodities, 

If real and folid improvement in agriculture, and 
all ſorts of huſbandry are wanting, and land yet 
continues to riſe, jt is maniſeſt that proviſions muſt 
riſe in proportion; and ic is as manifeſt, that ſuch 
advance muſt ultimately fall on the price of our 
goods; our trade muſt then ſuffer, and an oppor- 
tunity will be given to our natural enemies, not 
only to ynder-ſell us for a time in foreign markets, 


but to eſtabliſh themſelves firm and permanent in 


their advantages, It is too notorious that they have 


lately ſhewn a greater concern for the improvements. 


of land, than our countrymen; a circumſtance 
more to be dreaded than their mighty armies, or 
their encreaſing fleets. 

The author would not unneceſſarily ſwell theſe 


introductory remarks ; he juſt mentions therefore, 
that in the following ſheets, the uſe of the ſpike - 
roller, ſcarificator, and Ducket's two coulter and 
ſhare plough, for breaking up lay land is ire 
e manures are properly and diſtin&tly cn. 
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ſidered; the doctrine of vegetable manures ' dif, 
cuffed and recommended; and obfervations are 
made on the quantity of wheat generally ſown on 
an acre, together with a table of calculationz, 
wherein the number of grains of wheat, which one 
acre will take, diftributed gay ane ine to . 
inches ſquare, is ſet fortnn. 

The clay-kiln is deſcribed with its great uſe 1 in 
providing a cheap quantity of clay-aſhes, which 
are very fruftifying in cold ſtrong land. * 

A new ſyſtem of rearing pigs is ſuggeſted, with 
the proof of profit, and uſe to the ground from 
their feeding upon it: the feeding black cattle wien 
rurnips, the turnip- -rogted cabbage, &c. is taught, 
and ſome remarks on artificial graſſes, with many 
other inſtructing occaſional obſervations on vari- 
ous ſubzects, are freely ſubrpirted. As the author "= 
defirous of making this ſmall performance as uſe- 
ful as he can, within the compaſs of a little morg 
additional expence to himſelf,” than his propoſals 
ſet forth, he hath added 4 conſtruction of the 
Norfolk plough, with his obſervations upon it. 

On the whole, uſe is the intention of the writer ; 
if this end be ſecured, he flatters himſelf the inele · 
gancies of his manner will be excuſed,” and' he 
will be happy in the idea, that. he has paid the. 

1 to his os Tp 9131 
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be on the nature of the various ſoils he. is 

about to improve, and as yarious as he 

may find them, he will in due courſe find 
them all reſpectively nn 
ment. 2 
Land is like the * of man, * naturally 
better, ſome worſe; all imperfect, and requiring 
hend agd cultivation. 


, T HE firſt obſervation of the farmer will 


I hall therefore. proceed on the l | 
of land in general, as each fad, cannot be diſtin&ly 


-"conſidered, '© |: 

The firſt to be/noted Si ris ſoil, ge) 
ing moſt fertile when properly brought into ation, 
attended to ; with oppoſing manures, and che water 

Jjudiciouſſy drained off. 
Te n W lind' ber e dhe farmer 
' ſhould be poſſeſſed of a good. yoke of ox- 
* e * ſoon as the 
| weather 
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weather in the ſpring will admit, before it 
is too dry and hard, he muſt break it up, not 
more than four inches deep, and very regularly 
turned, having firſt ſcarified it with the ſcarificator 
croſs ways : this breaking up will -be eaſily done, 
be the foil ever ſo ſtubborn, with four oxen of 
about ſeven of eight hundred weight each, a 
ſharp coulter, and a ſhort plough; for in ſuch 
land a ſharp coulter is a very, material eaſe to the 

, draught. | 
1n about a month after, croſs plough it (with a 
ſharp coulter as before) not entering more than one 
inch deeper than the firſt ploughing, 555 
At the beginning of May, the ſtrong earth will 
be ſo much meliorated, that a heavy drag, or har- 
row, with well ſharpened teeth, will cut and break 
it to pieces: if the land ſhould be ruſhy, or any 
ſtubborn lumps of graſs, or ſedge, remain on the 
ſurface of the ground, you may gather ſuch toge- 
ther, and burn them in different heaps on the 
land, and ſpread the aſhes immediately: then 
plough the ground a third time, which will bring 
the ſeaſon to the middle of May, ploughing it an 
inch deeper than the laſt time, and turn the 
ground very ah and let it lie a fortnight un. 


| harrowed. 
The beginning of June, ſow it with turnep · ſeed 


on the rough ſurface, pretty thick, and only buſh 
5 covec 


{Qt 13 ) 
cover the ſeed; (ſowing this land with turnip-ſeed; 
at this time, is only a ſubſtitute for ſea-ſand, or 
other opening. manures, if ſuch cannot be obtain- 
ed) as the more hollow and expoſed the parts are, 
the greater effect the weather will have on it. 

In Auguſt, roll the turnips ſmooth, when they 
are very dry, with a ſpike-roller, as hereafter de- 
ſcribed, then plough them in, letting the ground 
lic in the rough, until the beginning of October; 
at which time harrow it well, and plough it up for 
the fifth and laſt time in narrow ridges to receiye 
the wheat; which ſhould not be deferred longer in 
ſuch land, for fear of a wet ſeaſon enſuing ; if this 
| work can be done in Auguſt or September, *cwill 
yet be better, for this reaſon : and it will ripen 
more ſeaſonably, as all corn ripens later in a ſtrong, . 
than a light ſoil. | | 

Ploughing in turnips with their full vigour of 
leaves, opens and divides the eompacted texture of 
the land, and enriches it to a degree, not ſo eaſily 
to be conceived as experience has demonſtrated » - 
and I may ſafely pronounce, that this firſt and ſhort 
tilth for wheat, if ſowed, as 64 pounds weight to 
a ſtatutable acre, will produce 2100 pounds weight 
in return; which is, at 64 pounds to one buſhel, 
near 33 buſhels Wincheſter. If I could prevail on 
the farmer to leſſen the above weight of 64 pounds 

e 
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to 48, I am ſure he would find his account in it, 1 
his land is in good order. 

Here I would enforce it on the farmer, to cut 
his wheat before it is dead ripe, or, at leaſt, earlier 
than the general manner: the advantages of which 
are obvious, as wheat thus long ſtanding vill loſe 
much even by a gentle blaſt of wind, and the ne- 
ceſſary works of reaping, binding, &c. and this of 
its beſt grains. Whereas, if cut a little green, or 
before it arrived at the common ripened tate, there 
would be no loſs, or, if any, only of the worſt, or 
mall grain. 

I alſo recommend to him to pen his ſheep on the 
laſt ploughing, before he ſows his wheat, and then 
fow and harrow the ſheep dung and wheat in, or 
very lightly plough in the wheat if the land be 
light, and then roll the ground with a heavy roller, 
or pen on the wheat as ſoon as it is harrowed in, 
| My opinion is in favour of the former practice, 
becauſe all the dung is then covered; whereas, 
by the latter, the dung is left uncovered to be 
robbed of its nutritious juices by the air and 
Jun, > | os F 

As ſoon as the crop of wheat is removed from 
the land, ſpike roll it, and plough in the ſtubble 
with the ftrong plough, one inch deeper than the 
former ploughing, which will bring the tilth to 
Fven inches: under this fallow let it lie through 
the 
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the winter in very narrow ridges, while the farmer 
is conſidering what he ſhall next do with it. 

I ſhall certainly recommend wheat again, to give 
an opportunity of finally reducing it to an effectual 
ſtate for future tillage, and orderly crops. For, 
as the firſt well given blow is half the battle, ſo 
the firſt proceedings in reducing ground for tillage 
judiciouſly, or otherwiſe, are the making, or mar- 
ring it: one good crop of wheat has been already 
obtained, it will not be prudent to load this heavy 
land with ſpring corn, as the parts are not yet 
| ſuſiciently relaxed and divided after the winter's 
wet. 

To bring the whole maſs into a fruitful body, it 
will be proper to harrow the rugged fallow in March, 
or April; as ſoon as the moiſture is well dried up, 
then ſpike roll it when the ſurface is dry, and plough 
it up, and in June ſow it with turnips, on a ſpike 
rolling which you may then give it; or in April, 
ſow it with buck wheat, two buſhels to an acre : in 
either caſe, ſow it on the rough ſurface, ſlightly 
covering the buck wheat with a light harrow, .or 
the turnip · ſeed with a buſh. In July, or Auguſt, 
plough either of them in, and let the ground lie 
in the rough till September, at which time harrow 
and ſpike roll it. The fpike-roller is formed by 
faſtening many ſpikes to the roller, ſtanding out 
ſeven or eight inches all round, fo as to croſs each 

| other 
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other in entering the ground ; as the teeth in the 
harrow are fixed in oblique directions, to take the 
intervals between each tooth, with the ſharp part pn 
the ſide of the ſpikes, which firſt enter the ground; 
they muſt be of the form of the harrow teeth, op- 
politely ſer, the hollow, or concave part of the 
tooth being the ſharpeſt ſide®.—A figure of this 
uſeful implement is given in the frontiſpiece of this 
treatiſe ſʒ the uſe of which may be eaſily conceived, 
as it is fitted to looſen the ground in ſo deep a 
manner, and break up the fallow almoſt equal to a 
ploughing, that it may ſometimes be a ſubſtitute 

for it, when the farmer is much hurried. 
- If the farmer has uſed only vegetable manure, 
it will be neceſſary now to call in the aid of ſomo 
one of the five following articles, viz. 
Sea-ſand, roche lime, ſea coal aſhes, or fine cin- 
ders, burnt clay, or the rubbiſh abaut a brick-kiln, 
Either will open and keep the parts ſo diſunited, as 
fo carry off the wet, which otherwiſe would lodge 

Jo this ſtiff earth, 

In DOT, ſow the wheat as directed, with no 
more 


© * This ſort of ſpike roller will rot clog, provided the earth 
be a little dry on its ſurface. I diſtinguiſh between ſpike and 
ſpikey raller, the ſpikes of the latter being mare ſhort and di- 
minutiye ; far which reaſon ſych did not anſwer the end of 5 
invention, &c. 

3 ig. I, 2. 
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more than 64 pounds to an acre, being nearly ſes 
ven ounces to one ſquare perch : I am ſatisfied the 
farmer will have more, and better wheat, than if 
he ſowed 128 pounds; it is a great ſaving of ſeed, 
and the land being ſo highly tilled, and free from 
thoſe perniciqus weeds and vermin which are 
brought into the ground with dung, he may be 
aſſured, that there will be but proper room for the 
wheat to ſtock, as the diſtance of each grain will 
be but about 3 inches, (ſee the table) which I 
flatter myſelf will he allowed but a reaſonable diſ- 
rance in this land ; every man's reaſon. muſt tell 
him, that the claſer the plants are to each other, 
the leſs can ſuch plants ſock, and of courſe, fewer 
and weaker muſt be the ſhogts from ſo oppreſſed a 
parent, 

| Hence, a general weakneſs takes place through 
the field, which is unable to ſupport its exceſſive | 
demands; then mildews, ſmut, and bad air, lay 
hold of the weak vegetable, and it languiſhes like 
diſordered man. 

As to one of the abqve manures, roche lime, it 
ſhould be noted, that the cuſtom is to lay out the 
lime after it is ſlacked, or let it flake on the l 
before it is ploughed in, but I beg the farmer 
More wiſely to plough in the lime, gnd let it flake 

in 
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in the earth; if lime be ſlaked in the air, a large 
quantity of the beſt and moſt active particles are 
evaporated and loſt ; whereas if it be ſlaked in the 
ſand for the maſon, or in the earth for the farmer, 
where all its powers are required, the whole ſtrength 
is preſeryed within the bowels K t we want to 
nouriſh, * 

After this ſecond crop of e is fayed, I ſhall 
leave the enſuing courſe to the farmer's own judg- 
ment, having delivered the land into his hands in 
a ſtate fitted for his future comfort: I ſhall next 
conſider the proper management of a kindlier ſoil, 
and which requires more tender treatment. 

It will be recollected, that I adviſed to break up 


the ſtrong clay land between wet and dry, and then 


to let it remain in that ſtate for ſome ſhort time ta 
meliorate. The preſent foil to be conſidered, does 
not need that critical obſervation, or any time to 
lie at reſt, but on the ploughing it up (ſuppoſe in 
April) it ſhould be ſowed directly with buck wheat 
in the following manner, | 

_ Firſt, with a common plough make a deep fur- 
row up one ſide and down the other, the breadth 
of every ridge you ſo intend to break up; and 
then with the double ſhare and coulter plough, fi- 
niſh the ridge. The conſtruction and uſe of this 


: $ 0 . - 
machine is worth attention, One ſhare and coul- 


ter is fixed a little 3 and higher than the 
other; 


(i 7 
other; the foremoſt and uppermoſt is light made, 
the coulter cuts the breadth of the ſod ; the ſhare 
is made to ſkim the ſod off, with a light wing- 
board, to turn it into the deep furrow of the com- 
mon plough ; the other ſhare and coulter being 
cloſe ſet behind the firſt, and a little lower, turns 
the earth (juſt uncovered) upon the ſod which left 
it, and ſo forms a new deep furrow for the recep- 
tion of the next ſod, &c. 

This is the uſe of the double ſhare and coultey 
plough, in land which is not too ſtiff, rugged, and 
ſtoney, The ſod being thus covered, it will rot 
while a manure is growing over it, therefore, as 
ſoon as the land is ploughed, ſow it with buck 
wheat, two buſhels to an acre, and roll the ground 
with a common roller, to prevent the ſun and air 
from drying the land too much. 

In June, or July, as ſoon as the b 
in full bloſſom, roll it flat, and plough them in: 
this will be the ſecond ploughing, which ſhould be 
a little deeper than the firſt; harrow the ground, 
and ſow it with turnips pretty thick. Here ob- 
ſerve, that while one manuring of buck wheat, of 
five or fix ſhillings charge, is rotting, a ſecond ma- 
nure of turnips of one ſhilling expence only, is 
3 the new turned up ſtratum. 

As ſoon as theſe turnips, which are not to be 
howed, are in vigour, roll them flat and plough 

them 
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them in decently, and well cover them: let the 
ground lie under this third ploughing till October 
or November, after the heavier land is ſown, when 
you will plough it for wheat; at this time harrow / 
it ſmooth, and ſpike roll it, then plough the 
ground and ſow it with 64 pounds to an acre,” 
The quantity of wheat to be ſowed ought, how- 
ever, to be determined by the quality of the 
ground: if very dry, I would ſow the quantity 
mentioned; if leſs dry, 54 pounds; and if next 
in quality to a heavy ſoil, 48 pounds: obſerving: 
this as a conſtant rule, to creep by degrees into 
the earth, and ſteal a depth every manuring; and 
as the land increaſes in richneſs, to leſſen the 
quantity of ſeed. Thus, by proper attention in 
the courſe of tillage, in a dry ſoil, great advantage 
may be obtained, by creating a ſtaple where there 
was none, or, at moſt; but very little. 

I cannot tell the farmer that the ſoil which is 
dry and ſhallow, will produce a crop like the 
ſtrong, but I may aſſure him, a dry ſhallow ſoil 
may be made, with a trifling expence, to yield 
nearly double the produce of what he generally 


receives from it. 
The method above deſcribed * breaking up, 


or bringing in land for tillage, ſerves for every 
varying degree of land, between the rough, ruſby, 


ftrong, and the ſtoney, or flint ground. 


Where 
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Where the ſod of either cannot be fo eaſily 


ſkimmed off, the flinty ſurface muſt be turned up 


with the common plough, and huſband-like gone 
over in April, then it ſhould be ſowed with buck 


wheat; and afterwards, as in the former proceſs, 
with turnips, with this only difference, that you 
muſt give ſuch broke-up land a ploughing or two 
extraordinary at the ſowing time. 
Paſture land being thus prepared for a courſe 
of tillage, the ſueceſſive rotation of cultivating 
it ſhall be noticed in its place, I now proceed 
to the ſubje& of manures. 
And firſt, you will obſerve in the paſt proceed- 
ings, no mention has been made of dung to enrich 
the land; and if I am not forgiven that omiſſion, 
how can I expect pardon, when 1 tell the farmer, 
it muſt not be mentioned when tillage is ſpoken, 
of; unleſs we go into a ſyſtem deſtructive inſtead 
of improving. 
| Dung on corn land is fit for nothing but to fill 
it with weeds and ſlugs, the greateſt enemies to 
agriculture, Will you then purſue, with yout 
eyes open, a ſyſtem of tillage which is daily in- 
juring you? Let dung be diſmiſſed to the pro- 
per province where it alone can be uſeful, 
| Preſerve it for the paſture and meadow ground. 
and keep the dunghill, or mixen, decent and com- 
pact; let every thing which may be found about 
l the 
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the farmer's houſe that will decay, be carried to 
it, and ſacredly kept for this fervice. Encourage 
the growth of graſs with its proper manure, and 
let tillage enjoy only what is beft adapted for it- 
ſelf. 

Dunging your paſture land, will enable . 
provide a greater ſubſtance for rearing cattle than 
otherwiſe you could do; it will ſpeedily advance 

the value of the land, by making it rich and 
fdcuriſhing, inftead of poor and meagre. Enereaſe 
your purſe with your paſture profit; let every part 
of your farm give its willing aid; each part will 
ambitiouſly do it, if judiciouſly treated, and vie 
With each other to fmile before its maſter. 

Vegetable manures are adapted for eorn only, 
they are the beſt and cheapeſt of all manures 5 
there is a richneſs in them, that neither fea ſand, , 
lime, burnt clay, &c, can boaſt ; theſe only open and 
ſeparate clogged earth, and more aptly prepare it 
for vegetation : But vegetable manures, by their 
fermentation in the earth, impregnates it with a 
ſubſtantial eſſence. Therefore, the ſea-ſand, &c, 
may be called preparatives for vegetation, and the 
natural manures vegetation itſelf. 
| Vegetable manures will alfs aboliſh, by Aids 
* darnel, popies, and all ſtinking filthy weeds ; they | 
will, as it were, purge away all ſtoppages and in- 
| terruptions of the well-being of the corn, as pro- 
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per diet and regular nouriſhment will correct 
and remove bad humours in the conſtitution of 
man, brought on by unwholeſome food and irre- 
gular living, and reſlore the ſhattered enervated 
body to health and vigour, 

A dung-hill is, through neceſlity, a de of 
of all manger of traſh, ſubject to eyery ſeed of the 
many weeds that are threſhed out and winnowed 
from amongſt the corn; and what can be expected 
from its being laid out on the ons, but what 
js received, a crop of weeds, | 

The farmer, to remedy this evil, makes uſe of 
a ſubterfuge too mean for a man in his ſenſes : 
He ſows an over-crop of corn, greatly to his loſs 
and injury, to keep under the filthy weeds which 
he has juſt put out on the land. | 

Beſides that, vegetable manures, cloyer, vetches, 
turnips, &c. the pure offspring of nature, have 
no ſeeds of filth to accompany them in perform- 
ing their function of nouriſhing the earth; they 
are alſo the cheapeſt. 

Let the farmer tell me the expence of laying 
out dung on an acre, when it is carried to a conſi- 
derable diſtance, and the loſs of the paſture 
land to which it ſhould be deſtined the 
farmer heſitates—and therefore I will ſubmit ta 
him 


\ 


uch dunghills may be called aggregates of compoſt Stery 
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him the charges « of my two vegetable manures in 
a ſummer. . 
For two buſhels of buck wheat, 5 or 64. 


For 3 quarts of turnip ſeed - 15. 64. 
For a man to ſow theſe ſeeds - I 5, 


For carrying them to the field - nothing 
In the whole for manuring an acre e twice, "7 
about - — - 8 6. 
Now, will the farmer write down at the end of 
the following articles for the dung manuring, 
Jo carry out the dung, the cart andy 
horſes ce ATI M97 200 a 
A man's wages and diet —— 
+ A man's labour to ſpread the dung 
. ? 2 ꝶ—— 9 
Tojal - =» 


Wi F not the diference be very beiti ? 

If the land he of a cloſe texture, I recom- 
mend turnips, er yetches, for the firſt manure, in 
preference to buck wheat, or ſain foin, as they 
are more firm, and leſs reduceable, and therefore 
more fit to keep open the pores of heavy land, 
Buck wheat and fain foin, are ſuited to a lighter 
land, as they poſſeſs a mare glytinous ſubſtance. 
The oppoſing of bodies is the grand ſecret in agri- 
eulture, with which every farmer ſhould have an 
acquaintance, 


ay 
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As an eafy illuſtration of this axiom, let us con- 
fider how hard, inactive, and uſeleſs is a piece of 
time ſtone, or flint: In this ſtate of inactiyity are 
all earths deeper than the ſun's influence can af- 
fect; but as theſe, when raiſed from cold and 
darkneſs, to warmth and light, are rich and uſe- 
ful; ſo the flint, or lime ſtone, expoſed to the 
piercing fire, immediately becomes an animating 
ſubſtance. The flint, or lime ſtone, being a cloſe 
and hard body, requires a more intenſe and power- 
ful diſſolver, than common earth; for as bodies 
are in quality, ſo in proportion muſt be the op- 
poſers. 
 _ Thus lime ſtone has the intenſe oppoſer fire ap: 

plied to it, and no ſooner has gone through the 
operation, than it becomes an agent in vegeta- 
tion, and animates the clogged earth, when juſt 
before it was a thouſand times harder than what it 
now enlivens, Sea-ſand, &c. are, on this prin- 
ple, oppoſed to wet heavy land. 

In ſhort, our whole fyſtem conſiſts of oppoſing 
qualities; nor is any thing made in vain. It is 
to - be obſerved, that manures ſhould ever be 
changed in oppoſite alternatives, like the ſucceſ- 
ſions of corn, be they of the natural or artificial 


kinds ; never manuring with the ſame kind twice, 
if it can be avoided, remembering this phraſe4 
wee of oppoſites, 
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I am now to treat on the various forts of ma, 
nures, which I call artificial, or preparative, ſych 
as burnt clay, fea ſand, lime ftone, marle, ſcour- 
ings of ditches, ſea weed, or ooze, dung of fowly 
foot, hog's dung, and their hair, neat's hair, horn 
ſhavings, malt duſt, and ſoagers waſte, or lees, 
With ſome obſervations on froſt and ſnow, ſo far 
as they relate to the farmer's uſeful intelligence. 

Clay is by ſome writers diſtinguiſhed into twen. 
ty- two different ſorts, out of which I ſhall only 
mention three as needful to our diſcourſe, viz, Ful- 
ler's earth, the blue or coloured, and ſtrong, heay | 
vy ſtubborn clay. 
The firſt, or fuller's earth, is in great plenty ig 
Staffordſhire, where its uſefulneſs 1s firſt conſider- 
ed in n and cleanſing woolen cloth, from 
the oil and greaſe made uſe of in that manufacture · 
But it is alſo a high manure for all land, 2 | 
inclinable to clay; when it is expoſed to the air 
and rain, it inſtantly diſſolves into a fro8ifying 
Rate, and by its ſolid nature, canjoins the parts af 
a light foil, and forms them into a . 
body. | : 

The ſecond or blue a * is what they 
call in the Iſle of Wight, malm, or clay marl. 
The air affects this clay in much the ſame man- 
der as the former, and its actten is much dhe 
0 . un 
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fits: it is well known to ſome patts of that iſland, 
to have been of infinite uſe to the land for wheat; 
there are various tints, or colours, veined through 
it in the pit; it is intirely free from ſtones, or 
grit, and abounds with ſaline particles. 

The third, or common ſtrong clay, or heavy 
earth, is well known in many low places, and as 
often found in ſome countries, even on the hills. 
This is nearly the fort of land I begun with; in this 
treatiſe, to reclaim. In itſelf it has a durable qua- 
lity; it is replete with natural ſalts, which are locked 
up in it, and muſt continue till opened by the la- 
bouring hand. There are degrees of quality in chis 
ſort of land, notwithſtanding which, all that 
come under the denomination of ſtrong clay land, 
will make for itſelf the manure I am about to 
ſpeak of, viz. clay burned in a kiln. 

The proceſs is thus, in one or two parts of the 
worſt and ruſhieſt ſituation, mark out a round in- 
cloſure, of 17 feet diameter, and dig out two 
trenches, croſſing each other at right angles, the 
extent of this circular mark; and in the centre, 
where theſe trenches croſs, make the opening two 
feet or more wide z this middle opening may be 
filled up with looſe ſtones to the ſurface of the 
ground, and the croſs trenches, (or more proper- 
X the air Fant) muſt be covered with ſtones 
that 
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that may reach acroſs, not ſo cloſe to each othet 
as to prevent a quantity of air paſſing up between 
them. 

When this is done, webe a ſod, or chy wall; s 

18 inches thick for the incloſure, about 4 feet 

high, the other dimenſions will appear in the 

draught at the front of this treatiſe. In the cen- 

tre, put two or three furze faggots, and fix good 

wood faggots, and a few blocks, covering them 

Nightly with more furze, on which lay a covering 

of clay, dug one ſpit deep, any where moſt con- 

tiguous on the outſide of the kiln, where all the 

' ſupply for burning is to be regularly dug; on 
this clay covering, lay another courſe of furze fag» 
gots, and another covering of clay, and then ſet 
fire to the furze at the place where the funnels 

croſs each other, as the air will draw up through, 

and ſet it properly a-burning z afterwards the whole 
attention is to prevent the fire blazing through, 

and at the ſame time not to ſmother it too 
much. | | 
Proceed thus till the kiln, or inſide is full, put- 
ting in more, and a deeper digging of clay, as 
the fire may advance, or burn thro; and laſt of 
all, throw the wall in, to burn with the reſt, as 
its uſe was only to prevent the wind from having 
effect on the fire: if there is a depth of clay, you 
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may dig as deep as you pleaſe, provided the clay 
is not full of water when you put it on the fire. 
You may form different kilns about the field at 
pleaſure, if deſigned for manuring the ſame field ; 
and in that caſe you may burn it more than if it 
is deſigned to be laid on a light ſoil. 

Thus burned, this clay is excellent manure, 
even for its own ſoil, and for all cold ground, on 
which you may lay a large quantity, it comes 
cheap, and may be had at times, when other ma- 
nures may not be obtained; it is profitable alſo 
for dry ſhallow land, when not too much burned, 
but rather charred. 

Sea ſand is a good manure. for all tilled land 
of the cold and heavy kind, it opens the pores, 
warms the cold chilled earth, and adds, by its 
abundant falts, great vigour. to the clay ſoil when 
- expoſed to the air: Where plenty of it can be 
eaſily got, the farmer may reckon on every ad- 
vantage from its uſe. 

Limeſtone gravel is alſo an admirable manure 
for all moiſt land, it is the common gravel of Ire- 
land, and the common manure of that country. 
It is ſo called from its being lime ſtone; every one, 
even the minuteſt, "readily burning into lime. 

Marl is another manure much uſed in ſome 
parts of England, though unknown in others: the 
want of which is by many much lamented. I 

an e ene would 
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would not depreciate what I know is uſeful, but, 
to correct ſuch errors, let me obſerve, that provi- 

dence has almoſt every where appointed ſome ma- 
nure adapted to the ſoil, Man, ſince the para- 
diſaical ſtate of ſpontaneous plenty, is not to ſtand 
ſtill and expect manna to be dropping into his 5 
mouth. He is deſtined to labour, and in that la- 

bour to find his relief: by ſearching into the na- 
ture of things, he employs and improves his di- 
ſtinguiſhing capacity of reaſon ; and thus becomes 

alſo a generous provider for the wants of the ura- 
fional ſpecies, who in return are ready to repay 
his benefits. 

Stone mart is found in the hills, make: 
chalky ſpecies, but more grey, and of a ſoapy. 
diſſolving nature; it is good for corn, or paſture, 
ground, where it doth not partake too much of its 
own kind, though ſome lay it indiſcriminatelys, 
and, as they find, with profit, on all ſorts of land. 

Some hilly, white, chalky marls are muck 
better than others, which may be diſcovered; by 

_ bruiſing a ſmall bit, and putting it into a little 
ſtrong vinegar; if a bit is put in whole, no more 
of it will ferment, or agitate, than the flowry part 
on the ſides of ſuch piece. Hence I am convin- 
ced, that the ſmaller * and more broken chin marl, 


„It i in Boge mie partly, elbe e bs « apy 
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the ſooner it will benefit the land on which it is 
laid; and to confirm this truth, we may obſerve, 
where the induſtrious farmer lives contiguous to a 
marl pit, on whoſe fide a road is frequently uſed, 
and takes the precaution of turning the rainy tor- 
rent, which brings down with it the duſty, or 
ſmall particles on his land, finds it much more 
enriched, than by the marl laid on it in che oom | 
mon way. 

Scouring of ditches is a good thing to mix 
with the dung-hill, it is generally very rich, bes 
cauſe all nouriſhment from the ſurface of the 
ground runs into it, and the many leaves which 
fall into the ditches, add much to its value; but 
the number of weeds in the hedges, with the 
dropping ſeeds, renders it unfit for tillage land ʒ 
therefore I hope the faxmer will apply it to a more 
proper ule. 

Sea weed, or ooze, is found a 
up on ſome of the ſea coaſts, particularly where the 
ſea is foul and rocky; this is a very fertilizing 
manure, but more particularly ſo, when gathered 
together, the wet drained out of it, and half burn- 
ed; it too much burned, the aſhes will run to- | 
n a einde 3 which when ground | 

6: + role 
peri body i Wrhiding in a roll abſorbing no air, though it 
does lo plerſtifully when reduced into minute particles. 
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to powder is uſed by ſoap boilers and bleachers 
of linen; it abounds with ſalts of a very ſtrong 
penetrating nature, which makes it fo much in uſe 
to purge and bring down the rough, ſtobborn, 
quality of courſe linen and yarn. 
Dung of fowl of all kind is a moſt powerful 
operator, particularly pigeons dung, and there- 
fore muſt be uſed with caution, and on cold land 


only, for which no manure is equal : it is gene- 


rally ſcattered on the ground with the hand at the 
laſt ploughing for wheat. A man who is in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a good rookery may turn it to account, 
by laying on a covering of earth 4 or 5 inches | 
thick, all over the ſurface of the rookery grove to 
receive the dung; once a year clear it off, and lay 
on another coat of earth, and by yearly continuing 


this method, a large quantity may be preſerved} 


and when laid out on the fallow, it ſhould be well 


broke and pulverized. 


Sheep dung, or penning ſheep on fallow is 
very fertilizing ; ; many people pay by the ſcore 


tor ſheep to be penned” on their fallow ; its ad- 


vantage being ſo well known, I ſhall only remark; 
that fome - farmers will not let a night's dung of 
their flock be loſt, if not convenient to put them 
on a fallow. To preſerve it, they keep the ſheep 
at night in an open ſtable, or. ſome covered place, - 


on reg carried in for that purpole, three or four 


inches 
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inches thick ; and fo encreaſe the depth, by re- 


newing the earth in proportion as the ſheep may 
dung on it; this | is 2 Lared of or ans worth no- 
tieing. 

1 muſt here obſerve an abuſive cuſtom, when 
ſheep are penned on a ſummer fallow, in June 
and July ; the dung is left on the ground (too 
often) till the end of September, or October: 


before it is ploughed in, its fructifying j Juices are | 


exhaled by the ſimmer heat, and it becomes 4 mere 
dried exhauſted crumble ; and when ploughed-in 
afterwards, the ground is little benefited by it · 
Let any man witneſs the difference of corn from 
land under the above circumſtances, and from a 
penning in September when the dung is immedi- 
ately ploughed in, with its full juice and enrich- 


ing quality: This leads me to hint, whether the 


farmer might not find his account in collecting it 
on the downs, as there are places where the ſheep 
make choice of to lie, and a quantity may, from 
time to time, be procured at a ſmall expence. 

Woolen rags are much uſed in wet ſtrong land; 
they are generally cut ſmall, and ſcattered on the 
ground, after the wheat is ſown, and then wo- 
men with a ſtick thruſt them into the ground. 
Woolen rags are found to be of much ſervice to 
ſtrong land, by their warm opening quality, and 
are laid on light land to retain a moiſture. 


Salt, 
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Salt, a very penetrating and hot manure, is 
made uſe of only where it can be procured cheap 
except in the caſe of deſtroying the red worm, for 
which it 1s worth purchaſing at a high price, that 
and ſoot being the only quick deſtroyers of this 
pernicious enemy to corn; for which purpoſe, it 
will take 5 or 6 buſhels to an acre ſtatutable mea. 
ſure, This is too large a quantity to be ventured 

 h with corn on any ſoil, at the time of ſowing the 
| ſame z it is moſt proper therefore to lay it on the 
ſummer fallow, if deſigned for wheat; and on a 
winter fallow, if deſigned for oats; but if ſalt is 
to be conſidered as manure, it muſt be uſed only 
on low, heavy, ſtrong land, and ſowed on the 
5 land with the wheat, and harrowed together, at 3 
quantity of about 3 buſhels to an acre. 

Lime is another fertilizing manure for cold and 
ſtrong, either up, or low land, where the texture 
is cloſely. united. I have known great ſucceſs from 

lime on hilly land, and ſome of ſuch hills very 
high and ſteep, the nature of which was very 
hard, inclinable to a clay, and a ſhallow ſtaple 


=> nor worth 6 pence per acre in that ſtate; the lime 
a 


Note. Since writing the above, I have been informed from 
Duvſtable, that they make much uſe of woolen rags on the 
dry ſoils ; it appearing to them, that woglen retains a Frag 
moiſture in fuch land in the ſummer, | 
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was carried upwards of twenty miles at the expence 
28. 6 d. per barrel, or four corn buſhels, and 64 | 
barrels allowed to one acte, being 8 J. an acre; 
and afcerwards this land was let at 10 s. per acre, 
plantation meaſure, of 21 feet to the perch. Lime 
will break and open the ſullen clod, by its warm 
expanding quality; and therefore is highly adapted 
for cold, heavy, ſtrong foils, being in dire& op- 
poſition to the nature of the land it ſo reduceth. 

Soot is alſo a warm manure, much impreg- 
nated with ſulphureous falts and nitrous particles, 
very pungent for a ſhort time, but not durable; 
it,quickens vegetation; and deſtroys moſs for two 
or three years, when laid on moſſy paſture; it is 
a good ingredient for a dung hill, or for tillage 
in heavy land, and an effectual deſtroyer of the 
red worm. 

Hogs' dung is by every account the firſt ma- 
nure among the brutal ſpecies; and if hogs' dung, 
and neats* dung could be preſerved pure without 
mixture of other dung, it would make the beſt 
in the world for a light ſoil. Hogs dung is very 
tich and powerful, and if mixed with the cool 
rich diffuſive neats' dung, and covered in the earth, 
would affect the ſtaple of ſhallow, dry land, be- 
yond any other: hogs hair is alſo very power- 
ful when laid on paſture, or tillage ; it is not on- 
ly proper for heavy land to open the pores there- 
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of, but is alſo of grear efficacy on a warm, dry 
foil in paſture and meadow, I muſt acknowledge 
my ſurpriſe on ſeeing the effect it produced, where 
it had accidentally been laid on a dry fide of a hill 
of paſture land; even the courſe briſtles produ- 
ing a luxuriancy ſcarcely to be credited, 

Cows, or neats' dung“, and neats* hair, are 
great acquiſitions in tillage, paſture, or meadow 
land. The dung of cows, bullocks, &c. is of a 
cooling diffuſive rich quality; and although on 
paſture land it is a thin, dried ' cruſt, and 
out of its elementary province, yet, when it is 
incorporated with earth, no manure can exceed. 
its utility in a dry, hot, ſandy land, producing a 
general moiſture and coheſion of parts: whoever 
theretore is in poſſeſſion of a ſlaughter houſe, is 
in poſſeſſion of a treaſure, if he has the oppor- 

tunity of a dry farm under tillage. Blood, hair, 
and ordure, with all that comes from the inſide 
of a ſlaughtered bullock, or pig, is an ineſtima- 
ble friend to dry, ſhallow land, and cannot be 
too 


As oppoſition and caprice is one of the reigning vicey, 
ſo in no one thing it appears ſtronger than in the charge laid 
againſt neats' dung by ſome perſons: They ſay, it certainly 
is a fine, rich, cooling dung for hot land, but it is ſubje& to 
produce nettles. Had ſuch made uſe of it in tillage as I have, 
they certainly 'would (at leaſt I have the charity to hope) 
have given all the merit to it that it deſerves, nothing being 
| more idly inſinuated. 
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too much prized. Neats' hair from the tanners is 
of much value, either ſtrewed on paſture, or mea- 
dow land, either hot or cold, or when tilled in. 
| Horn ſhavings alſo are a great warmer of land, 
and have great power in fruftifying paſture 
ground, and are good in a clogged ſoil under 
tillage. 

* Malt duſt is opening, and keeps the pores 
of ſtrong land from adhering together; but in 
itſelf, as manure, or enriching, it has little power: 
however, as malt duſt will keep the parts of 
ſtrong land from too great a connection, and 
thereby accelerate vegetation, every man who has 
it in his power to obtain it reaſonably, ſhould 
make uſe of it. 

Leaves of trees, and vegetables, are the moſt. 
permanent of all manures, eſpecially the leaves 

of trees; they have a rich and laſting quality, 
and therefore a double advantage ariſeth from lay- 
ing earth over the ſurface of a rookery grove, as 
all the leaves of the grove can be thereby pre- 
ſerved; letting the ſeaſon of raking the earth away 
be, as ſoon as the leayes are fallen. 

The next and laſt manure I ſhall mention is 
not for tillage, but paſture and meadow only, and 
that is, horſe dung, and the dung hill mixture; 

F lay 


Four quarters to an acre, ſown with the whea t. 


* 


| 
| 
| 
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lay all ſuch out on the paſture and meadow Jand 


to do its office in its province. The chimney 
ſweeper is as uſeful in his ſable office, as the lace 
coated ſervant at the ſide-board. Filthy weeds 
rotted, and all manner of ſtuff fermented toge- 
ther in the mixen, are in their proper province 
as uſeful as the delicate flowering clover, - buck . 
wheat, &c. are in theirs. Therefore, let not the 
farmer blend inconſiſtencies, but with propriety 
conduct his noble ſcience, and maintain his cre- 
dit: let him not ſleep as it were, over that high 
ſtation in life wherein providence has fixed him; 
but try every experiment further to improve the 
firſt ſtation of univerſal good : Let not one day 
be void of proper attention and enquiry, thus will 
he extend his ideas, and then bring them into the 
field with judgment and advantage. | 
Having gone through a courſe of bringing ir 
land for tillage, and made obſervations on ma- 
nures beſt adapted for the various ſoils, I ſhall 
now make ſome profitable obſervations on the ar- 


_ tificial graſſes moſt worthy of notice, requeſting 
the farmer's attention, as it nearly concerns his 


pocket. And firſt, on red clover: 

Red clover is a profitable graſs, and may be 
much more improved if the farmer ſtrictly adheres 
to the clean ſyſtem of tillage, and proceeds * | 
judgment upon Its 
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I left the huſbandman in poſſeſſion of his land, 
page 19. after one, or two crops of wheat had 
been taken from it, to proceed with ſucceeding 
crops according to his own judgment, I preſume 
that he has ſtrictly obſerved my ad vice, in reſpect 
of the tillage; and that I now find ſome of his 
ground hath been ſown with 'red clover in the 
ſpring, accompanied with.a crop of barley, and - 
and the land nearly in the ſame rich ſtate, but in 
a much higher tilth, than when I delivered it to 
him. Then in July let him ſow ſome turnips on 
another part of the land, for winter provender 
for the ſheep and oxen, which his rich dunged 
land is now feeding, as well as for thoſe more 
profitable oxen that are in the plough ; the feeding 
of which ſhall be hereafter ſpoke of. | 

The ſpring following, Jet him buy a parcel of 
ſows with pig, of a Kindly breed, in proportion 
as three fows to an acre, (when I mention an acre 
it is a ſtatutable acre) and keep them in the farm 
yard on the refuſe of the winter turnips, which 
they will greedily eat if cut into quarters, or 
rather boiled and mixed with a little pollard, As 
ſoon as the clover is ſtrong enough to receive 
them, which will be in the beginning of April, 
put the ſows with their litters into the clover, in 
proportion as three ſows and their litters to one 
zere; which, for à certainty of computation of 
ä . profit, 
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profit, I ſhall ſuppoſe 30 ſows and litters, to 10 
acres: in a warm ſheltered corner of the field, 
make a hovel open on the ſides, and only covered 
with a few furze faggots, and ſome ſtraw in the 
bottom, for the pigs to go into and protect them- 
ſelves from heavy rains. It is not of any conſe- 
quence, whether the ſows farrow in the yard be- 
fore they are put into the clover, or not, when 
they have that covering and* ſtraw to be ſhel - 
tered in. | 
Theſe 10 acres will maintain 30 ſows and lit - 
ters, at 8 to a litter; but I will ſuppoſe it only 
feeds 6 to each litter, the number is 180, exclu- 
five of the ſows. What will the farmer ſell a ſcore 
of theſe pigs for in October? (at which time I ſup- 
poſe the clover may begin to be ſcarce) I dare 
ſay he will aſk 1 51, a ſcore for pigs ſo highly fed; 
firſt, from the large quantity of milk the ſows, 
were ſo profuſely ſupplied with in the luxu- 
riant clover, and the full feeding they have been, 
| bred up with, without intermiſſion, ſeven or eight 
months; and thereby rendered one fourth Jarger 


than what they would have been running about. 
| in 


Note. Pigs were fo ſcarce in the Iſle of Wight in the 
beginning of the winter 1770, that pigs bred up in the com- 
mon way, at 7 months old, ſold for 225. and upwards, a- 
piere: And in January 1771, pigs 2 months old, fold far 
11 8. a-picce ; and 6 weeks old pigs for 7 8. and 8 a · piece. 
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in the common way. I do not chuſe to make 
words, but will give him 12 4. a ſcore for them, 
one with another; and the farmer will have made 
a hat- full of money in ſeven months from 10 
acres of land: 1081, for nine ſcore pigs, and 
the ſows worth at leaſt their full coſt, Or, as 
ſpon as the pigs have done ſucking, the ſows may 
be taken away and ſpayed ; an acre will then feed 
6 more ſmall pigs, which will be 30 to one acre 
of good claver ; and the pen-hurdles being made 
claſe at bottom, or with wattles, there vi be no 
danger of their getting out. oy 

A farmer who made trial of penning large 
pigs on clover, found a difficulty in preventing 
them heaving up the hurdles; but if they were 
rung with a forked ring, or the hurdles made with 
five bars, the three lower more cloſe than the two 
upper, and ta lie cloſe to the ground, the pigs 
could not diſturb them. 

One acre of good clover will maintain 18 large 
pigs, ſix or ſeven months ; and i it is as well worth 
while to keep a hog-herd, as a ſheep-herd. Where 
a man has a hundred large hogs under this man- 
ner of feeding, a few ſhort poſts ſet up in differ- 
ent parts of the field, will by neceſſary for the 
pigs to rub againſt. | 

Now, let us deduct for rent, on 10 acres of 


land, and the expence of now and then removing 
the 
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the hurdles of diviſion, as two acres or thereabout, 
will be ſufficient | at one time, till the pigs are 
three months old ; and then they may have more 
room, ſupplying them with water in the heat of 
ſummer; all which may amount to about 8 . 
charge: pray in what manner will the farmer 
make 100 J. out of any other 10 acres? and at 
the ſame time, the 10 acres are really 30 J. better 
than when the pigs were put into it. . 

Hogs' dung has been already ſpoken of, and 
therefore I ſhall not ſay more in its praiſe, but 
deſire the farmer to plough the ground for wheat, 
and ſow 64 pounds to an acre, 

I ſhould have noted, in a free working good 
| fail, clover ſeed, or trefoil, may be ſown to ſuc- 
ceed a crop of wheat, by ſowing it the beginning 
of March on the wheat, allowing a little more to 
an acre, than is uſually ſowed. This clover ſeed 
may, or may not be trod in and covered, accord- 
Ing to the nature of the ground ; if it be ſtiff and 
| moiſt, the ſeed will do very well without further 
trouble ; but if ſandy, or light, treading the ſeed 
in with horſes, and rolling it well, will be of- 
much ſervice, and even to the corn; but I hope 
feeding ſheep on it will be excluded. Sowing 
clover with wheat, may gain a ſeaſon to the 
farmer; and if he is deſirous to ſucceed with a 
crop of barley, his land will be much better for 
| ſuch 
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ſach a crop, by plowing in the clover, before his 
barley is ſowed ; in either cafe he loſes no time, 
as a winter fallow muſt enſue. 

The next profitable graſs I ſhalt mention, is 
lucern, which I am ſorry to fee neglected; it is 
not inferior to any, if not ſuperior to all, if ſowed 
in well tilled clean land, in the broad caſt way, 
as 7, or 8 pounds weight to an acre, which will be 
leſs than 2 inches diſtance from each plant; and 
the ſame ſoil that ſuits red clover, will anſwer to 
lucern, and it may be ſowed with oats or barley. 
The firſt year cut it for ſoil, or mow it twice for 
hay; if cut for foil it will yield four plentiful cut- 
tings. In the ſouth of France, they cut it 5 or 6 
times, it is an encreaſer of milk, beyond any other 
graſs z and though the prejudiced and ignorant af- 
ſert, that it gives butter and milk a bitter, diſa- 
greeable taſte, I know the contrary from ſeveral 
years experience. Some people alſo exclaim againſt 
turnips for the above reaſons; but I aſſure the 
reader, 1 knew a very curious man feed his milch 
cows in the winter with turnips, and a ſmall quan- 
tity of hay, but never heard one complaint of this 
kind. Indeed, ſome conceited perſons alſo will 
tell you, that mutton will taſte and ſmell ſtrong of 
turnips, when fed on them, but it's all whim and 
caprice, To proceed: lucern being cut for ſoil, 

or 
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or mowed for hay, or fed with pigs the firſt ſum- 
mer, I ſhall adviſe to feed pigs on it the next, by 
which time it will be very ſtout and early in'vege- 
tation; and this vegetation continuing uniformly 
through the ſummer, gives it the preference to * 
clover, for rearing young pigs. 

I am convinced-it will feed 6 pigs an acre, more 
than red clover, which makes a difference of 
361. on the 10 acres in its favour; this is no de- 

ſpicable ſum, nor will lucern ever be neglected by 
the judicious. After you have fed it two ſummers 
with pigs, and put into your pocket 200 J. and ſo 
much enriched the land, plow up the lucern and ſow 
it with wheat, or, continue to feed it with pigs ; 
either way ' the farmer will find a large account, 
and ſome time or other when at leiſure, thank 
the perſon who adviſed him to it. 

Many have been kept from cultivating this 
treaſure, ſuppoſing it could not. be raiſed in the 
broad caſt like red clover, but muſt be ſowed in 
drills with a continual trouble of tilling ; but 1 
can aſſure the farmer, he need not be under any 
ſuch doubts; it will thrive and flouriſh many 
years, without any annoyance of weeds or graſs, 
in proper well prepared land; but even ſuppoſe 
it ſhould in a few years leſſen, as red clover does 
in its e che land is equally as fit to be plough- 

ed 
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ed up for wheat*, as any clover land ever was; 
where then is the loſs or injury? nay, I muſt 
further advance, that if it were only equal to 
_ clover, and of as ſhort duration, it would be but 
prudent in the farmer to change the rotation in 
graſs, as well as in corn, Nor is another ſtory pro- 
pagated againſt the culture of this graſs, leſs weak 
and groundleſs : that, in order to make it pro- 
life; you muſt ſow it in a nurſery way one ſpring, 
the next tranſplant it into rows, and ſhorten the 
toot to make it throw out more lateral roots ; and 
thus having a leſs depth in the ground, enlarge 
the crown or head; from whence the many branches 
ſhoot forth. From experience, as well as reaſon; 
I know. this to be a miſtake : as I have known- it 
for 15 years ſown in the broad caſt, where com- 
mon graſs had formed a cloſe ſod, on a dry ſide of 
a hill, where the common graſs in May, was often 
entirely parched up; yet; through this would the 
lucern flouriſh, ſo that in the beginning of May, 
it was generally 20 inches to 2 feet high. As to 
natural objections, I obſerve, that this graſs as 
well as red clover and ſain foin, has a deep 
root which will not be affected by the drought, 
and therefore it will flouriſh in ſuch weather and 
G - ſoil, 

* Tap rooted graſſes not only ſupply themſelves with foody 
but when ploughed or broke up, the dead roots enriches an 
under ſtratum, ; 
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ſoil, when the common, or ſuperficial rooted 
graſſes are languiſhing and burnt up. Thus we ſee 
the deep, or tap-rooted graſſes, lucern, red clover, 
and fain foin, whoſe roots are perhaps 3 feet or 
more, flouriſh, not from any magic virtue in thoſe 
ſorts, but from an eaſy accountable cauſe, which 
the advocates for tranſplanted lucern directly op- 
poſe. 
Tranſplant“ it ſay they, and cut off the tap 
root, this will prevent it from rooting deep, and 
cauſe many lateral and ſuperficial roots, and there- 
by add ſtrength to the plant. Pretty reaſoning this; 
deprive nature of that ſupport which it had given 
to the plant as the only protection againſt the 
burning element. I wonder much why - theſe ab- 
furd gamblers in vegetation, have not told the 
farmer his clover would be more prolific if the tap 
root was taken off; and the gardener, that if he 
intends to make a flouriſhing and luxuriant wood 
of oak, he muſt ſow the acorns, tranſplant and 
cut off the tap root, which nature has given to 
that majeſtic tree, to ſupport its weighty and ex- 
tended head. 

| Sain 

Execution in labour and induſtry being like a machine, 

requires ſimplicity in the operation, that multiplicity of work 
may not impede each other. So loading or clogging buf. 
bandry with uſeleſs labour, is like chaining up one of the 
wheels of a carriage to facilitate the motion, 
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Gain foin is another luxuriant graſs, and has 
ſtill a more excelling quality than either, as it will 
proſper in a more dry and flinty ſoil, and yield an 
abundant crop for ſoil, or hay: it may be ſowed 
in the ſame manner as the before mentioned ſorts. 
Too much cannot be ſaid for this graſs, it is equal- 
ly fertilizing with buck-wheat if plowed in for 
manure, and the beſt hay far ſheep in the winter; 
nor do I doubt but it will anſwer well to rear pigs 
on at leaſt, I moſt heartily recommend a trial, and 
if it anſwers that end, it is eaſy to conceive what 
a rich ſtate ſuch poor flinty land may be brought 
to. | 

Rye, or ray graſs, makes a very courſe hay, but 
is early for ſheep, and at ſuch time the blades are 
tender and ſweet ; this is good for low ſtrong land, 
where the paſt mentioned luxuriant graſſes will 
not thrive. | 

Timothy, or the Ohio graſs, is of much the ſame 
nature, only more ſtrong; it ſtocks or branches 
out from the root much more than ray, but is 
harſher when made into hay; it is always ſown 
in ſwampy ſails, when the water is well taken off 
the ſurface. 

Trefoil is an exceeding good graſs for hay, per- 
haps the firſt, conſidering its ſweetneſs, earlineſs, 
produce, and the delicacy of the ſtalk, and agrees 
beſt in a dry ſoil. 


White 


1 
Wbite meadow graſs is much preferable to ray, 
or timothy graſs, being a more kind end tender 
hay for common meadows than cither. 

Having gone through a ſhort account of the 
moſt uſeful graſſes, I ſhall now giye ſome diree- 
tions by way of improvement of paſture, or mea- 
dow land, when the farmer lays out his dung. 

Juſt before the dung is laid out, the land ought 
to be ſcored, as it is ſo called, with a ſcarificator, 
2 plaugh made for that purpoſe, which makes 
five ſcores, or cuts, about four inches deep, and 
three inches from each other, with one horſe z each 
ſcore is juſt as if a harrow pin had been drawn 


along the ground. When the dung is ſpread, 
much of the ſmall parts of it will enter theſe euts; 


and the nouriſhing j Juices will mingle better with 
the earth, and improve the grafs and foil more 
than when the whole is kept on the ſurface; which 
is no ſooner wet, but dry again. By this method 
of ſcarificating the ground it is otherwiſe, the 
ſcores are receptacles for rain and moiſture, and 
are as ſo many ſmall ditches to receive and hold 
whatever runs into them; I muſt acknowledge, 
that I think i it carries its merit with it on a bare 
- jdea, but I am ſure when the farmer puts it in prac- 
tice, he will be convinced of its utility equal 


wich the writer; and when lloping fields are to be 
ſcored, 
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ſcored, or ſearificated, it mult be croſs ways, nqt 
up and down. 

Thus, having gone through 2 ſhort account of 
manures, I ſhall take the liberty to give the farmer 
the opinion of ſome writers relative. to froſt and 
ſnow, lo far as is may appear to fall in with winter 
mu. Froſt being nr ap exceſſive. cold Rats 
Af the weather, whereby the motion and fluidity 
of liquors are ſuſpended, is therefore nor acknow- 
ledged by any writer, as having any fructifying 
quality, but is of ſervice only, as it opens the 
earth, and thereby admits the air to enter and 
pulverize the ground, and as it dries heavy, wet 
land, when it continyes any time without rain. 

| Snow is mentioned by ſome, as containing 
abundance of tructifying ſalts; and, on very miſ- 
taken principles, is atccounted a bleſſing to the 
farmer, when plenty in the winter. Snow ſays the 
learned, is cu meteor, formed in the mid- 
die regions of the air, raifed by the action of the 
ſun, or ſubterraneous fire; there congealed, its 
parts conſtipated, its ſpecific gravity increaſed, and 
thus returned to the earth in little villi or flakes. 

In plain terms, ſnow is nothing more than rain 
congealed in part of the atmoſphere—through 
which it falls; and if part of the atmoſphere- is 
warm enough to diſſolve the ſnow before it arrives 

at 
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at us, we call it rain; if it preſerves itſelf undiſ- 
folved, we call it ſnow, 

The ingenious gardener, Mr. Miller, ſays, like 
many others, ſnow is uſeful; that it fructifies the 
ground, guards corn and other vegetables from 
the intenſer cold of the air, eſpecially the piercing 
winds. That it abounds with ſalific and fertile 
particles, as much, or more than rain; however, 

t is accounted more ponderous, and by that means 
finks deeper into the ground than rain. 

Chambers, in his Univerſal Dictionary, after giv- 
ing us the philoſophical definition, comes to the 
uſes of ſnow, and furniſhes us with a ſufficiently 
curious account of them. If all be true, ſays he, 
which Bartholin has ſaid in its behalf, the uſes 
muſt be very great, as it fructifies the earth, pre- 
ſerves from the plague, cures fevers, cholics, 
taoth · aches, fore eyes, and pluriſies, for which his 
countrymen of Denmark uſed to keep ſnow- water 
gathered in March. He adds, that it contributes 
to the prolongation of life, giving inſtances of 
people in the Alpine mountains, that live ta 
great ages, and to the preſerving of dead bodies: 
inſtances whereof he gives in perſons buried un- 
der the ſnow in paſſing the Alps, which are found 
uncorrupted in the ſummer, when the. ſgow is 


melted. | 
He 


of = 

He obſerves, that in Norway, ſnow-water is not 
only their ſole drink in the winter, but ſnow 
even ſerves for food ; people having been known 
to live ſeveral days without any other ſuſtenance. 
Indeed the generality . of theſe medicinal effects 
of ſnow, are not to be aſcribed to any ſpecific 
virtue in it, but to other cauſes. It fructifies 
the ground for inſtance, by guarding the corn 
and other vegetables, from the intenſer cold of 
the air, eſpecially the cold piercing winds. And 
it preſerves dead bodies by conſtipating and bind- 
ing up the parts, and thus preventing all ſuch 
fermentations, or internal conflicts of their par- 
ticles, as would produce putrefaction. 

Be theſe accounts founded in truth, either in 
part, or the whole, nothing ariſes from them to 
convince us, that ſnow has any intrinſic fructify- 
ing quality; and I am ſure the doctrine of a 
modern writer is exceedingly abſurd, who has 
aſcribed ſuch virtue to it. He adviſes a conſtant 
attention to keep dung; hills covered with it thro? 
the winter, by throwing up a large quantity on 
them, whenever it falls, Snow has a ponderous 
property, and therefore worſe for low ground 
than rain, and if it did not cover and protect the 
+ corn from piercing winds, it would be injurious 
to ſuch land: it has no more ſalific, or fertile 

particles 
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ie and, at beſt, can be conſider̃ 
ed only as a protector of vegetables. 

Thus, have I endeavoured faithfully to anſwer 
my engagement of increaſing the farmer's purſe, 
and i improving his land, in an eafier manner than 
what he had been accuſtomed to. I ſball now 
beg the farmer's leave to depart a little from the 
trodden path once more, and offer ſome obſerva» 
tions and hints, towards a further improvement 
in a new road of huſbandry, at leaſt unknown to 
many, who may be readers of this treatiſe : and 
ſhould he refuſe to try it even in ſmall experi- 
ments, it will not hurt him to read the proceſs: 
the ſame principles which firſt actuated my pen, 
continue to make it flow. | 

F told the farmer, land was very obedient if 
judiciouſly treated, and the more care he took of 
it, the' more gratitude he would receive from its 
flowing veins. I left it in his poſſeſſion in good 
order, juſt as he had taken one or two crops of 
wheat from the new broke up land, page 19. I 
will refume the fubje& at the ſame place, and 
' Wiſh him to attend to the profit on the method 
he has purſued ſince I pur it into his _ and 
what I now ſhall offer to him, 

As ſoon as the crop of wheat is cleared from the 
field, roll ic on the ſtubble, when it 1s dry, with 


a ſpike roller; this will break op and divide” the 
_ ſurface 
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furface which has laid hardening from many cir- 
cumſtances ſince the laſt wheat was ſown, and 
therefore the top muſt be much harder than the 
bottom; and as this hard top, or ſurface, is to be 
undermoſt in the next plowing for winter fallow, 
it will be neceſſary for the good of the tilth, that 
his ſhould not be turned over to lie in that clog- 
ged hard ſtate: the ſpike roller you ſee will pre- 
vent that, as it ſeparates the parts before the plough 
turns the ground over; the whole then lying in a 
looſe open ſtate, the wet of the winter is more 
freely diſcharged. It being now ploughed and 
under a winter fallow, ſow it with barley and 
clover, the enſuing ſpring, 1770, from which 
time my calculation begins; feed it with 180 
young pigs and 30 ſows. The next ſeaſon ſow 
it with wheat, after which give the land a winter 
fallow, and ſow it in the ſpring 1772 with barley 
and lucern. In April 1773, feed the lucern with 
240 pigs and 30 ſows, as lucern will feed 30 ſows 
and 8 pigs to each litter on 10 acres; and fo pro- 
ceed for 10 years according to my calculation, or 
as much longer as you pleaſe, With this alternate 
rotation, you may continue till your pockets over- 
whelm with wealth, as your land will with richneſs. 
As under, the whole proceſs is ſtated for 10 
years, on 10 acres, as near to a computation ag 

it can admit; beginning with 1770. 
H A ca 
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A calculation on 10 acres for 10 years. 


Clover fed with 180 young pigs and 30 ſows, 
at 128, each, from April . 1770, 


| Wheat from October 1770, to dd. 1771, 
10 monts.— — 100 


Fallow from Auguſt 1771, to April 1772, 
8 months. 
Barley and lucern from April co Auguſt 1772, 
4 months. 50 
Lucern under the winter from 7 $0 1772, 
| to April 1773. | 
Lucern under 240 pigs and 30 ſows from 
April to October 1773, 6 months — 144 
Lucern under the winter from October 1773, 
to April 1774 
Lucern under 240 pigs and 30 ſows, from 
April to October 1774, 6 months, — 144 
ps pad nei winter from October 1774» 
. to April 277. 
Lucera under 240 pigs and 30 ſows, from 
April to October 1775, 6 months, — 144 
Wheat from October 77755 t0 Auguſt 1776, 


10 months. — — 100 
Fallow from. Auguſt 1 776, to April I 777. 
 Earried forwards, £ 790 


Is hae 
—_ —— OT & # 
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Brought forward. — 790 
Barly and ſain foin from April to Auguſt 
1777, 4 monthks. —— 9 50 


Sain foin under winter from Auguſt 1777, to 
April 1778. | 

Hain foin under 240 pigs and 30 1 from 
April to October 1778, 6 months. — 144 

Sain foin under the winter from October 
1778 to April 2779. 

Sain foin under 240 pigs and 30 ſows, from - 
April to October 1779. — 144 

Wheat from October 1779, to Auguſt 1780, 


10 months. 100 


Or on 100 acres in one year. £ 1228 


— 


Or on 100 acres for 10 years, 4 12280 


——_—_ 


Profit on 100 acres in 10 years, *# 12280—00 
peuuc expences as hereafter 1 99 7 1203—05 


Neat profit from the land. —=£ 1107615 


By che above calculation the amount of 10 
years proceſs i is 121, 5 8. 7d. yearly on each acre, 
and that with the leaſt expence; and not only 10 
years, but ten times ten will hold under the ſame | 
rule. Now let the farmer give us his manner of 


* and ſtare his Fee If the expence be 
leſs, 
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leſs, profit greater, and the land made more fer- 
tile, I will moſt gladly ſubmit, and commend his 
adherence to the good old path; but if it does not 
appear ſo, my obſervations hold good. And I 
would add for his further comfort, that I ſin- 
cerely believe near 1500/, might be made by 
the above proceſs, inſtead of 1228 /. 
However, I have not quite done with my new 
path, or more properly a broad turnpike road, 
ſmooth and eaſy to travel on, and room for wag- 
gons to bring home the treaſure. Let the farmer 
have done with the expenſive horſe, and cheriſh 
the profitable ox. The accidents, maintenance, 
ſnoeing, and decay of horſes, are heavy articles; 
| whereas, the maintenance of the ox is ealy, the 
expence of ſhacing him ſmall, even when the 
ground is ſtoney; and if an accident attends him, 
he is not loſt: moreover, every day of duty en- 
creaſes his value till he can labour no more. Hence 
I may ſay, the compariſon will be as a dead horſe 
to a living ox. 3 

In the courſe of this treatiſe, I have informed 
the huſbandman how he may make a poor farm 
rich, or any part of a farm not naturally equal 
with others, by bringing in ſuch with vegetable 


manure, ſo as to make it fit to produce clover, 
lucern, or ſain foin; which when done, the pigs 
afterwards are the treaſure to enrich the land to 

EE almoſt 
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almoſt any high ſtate ; and when arrived to this 
perfection, the paſl calculations may ſerve for his 
conduct; or if he will be obſtinate, and, hke an 
owl, be blind in the "midſt of light, he muſt 
not complain, or repine at providence—l ſhall 
now make a few profitable remarks on ſome things 
I have mentioned. And firſt, encourage paſture 
with your dung; 1 know many are bound up 
from ploughing paſture, which if prudently done, 
and laid down again after a few crops, would 
make ſuch paſture double its value: and there- 
fore, the farmer is to make the moſt of it in its 

natural ſtate, and enrich it for his own' fake 23 
much as he can with dung; by this he will be 
enabled to rear more calves, and make an ad- 
ditional profit. | | 

- Secondly, keep no more land under tillage than 
you can properly attend; 100 acres on my ſyſtem 
will produce, in groſs, a ſum not leſs that 1228 l. 
each year, page 55. or 12280/. in x0 years, The 
expence of tilling this 100 acres, is but very 
ſmall, as are alſo" the harveſtings, which for fatif- 
faction, ſhall be explained. In the 10 years pro- 
ceſs there are 5 plowings of the whole land; that 
is, 3 of wheat, and 2 of barley, and the ſame 
harveſts, and 6 ſummers under pigs. I do not 
mean to ſtint a farmer to 100 acres only, under 
this proceſs the more he has, the greater will be 


(68) 
his profit; but I mean, that no man ſhould ſh 
encumber himſelf, from a deſire of being the great 
farmer, as to become a ſloven over any part of 
the land which he occupies z and which, ſo far as- 
nnn 


him. 
1 hom mentioned who! you ſhould do with your 


dung and its uſe, but I do not lay it down as a 
rule for the farmer to go into a grazing ſyſtem ; | 
for tillage land, and grazing land, are two diſtin 
and oppolite farms: a grazing farm, and .a corn 
farm, are very ſeldom united, each being a diſtinct 
province. I mean, however, that on his paſture * 
he ſhould raiſe calves for the graziers, their land 
is too valuable to rear young cattle on, they go 
abroad, and buy at the fairs 2 and 3 year old 
bullocks, &c. and then ſwell them -up on their 
ſtrong paſtures, which are natural and not made ſo. 
by art. In order to render your paſture land more 
fit for the purpoſe intended in the ſummer for 
young cattle, I have recommended the uſe of 
dung: 1 mall now tell the farmer what he is to do 
in the winter to advance this young ſtock, ſo as to 
make it as profitable (with his induſtry) as may be. 
In part of the farm I adviſe him to have turnips 
for his ſheep, or rather turnip rooted cabbage, it 
being of a more ſolid ſubſtance than turnips; and 
it is much remarked by thoſe who have uſed it, 


* 
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that the dung from black cattle (as ON 
bullocks are called) is of a firmer confiſtence than 
what is produced from turnips, and therefore the 
nouriſtiment of this food is accounted greater, 
This may be ſowed in well tilled ground in April, 
3 pounds weight to 1 acre, hoed as turnips are 
hoed, and according to the goodneſs of the ground 
ſet off from 10 to 12 inches ſquare at leaſt, each 
aere will produee 43360 plants, at 12 inches ſquare, 
and at 6 pounds weight one with another, is 
261360 pounds weight; or 116 tons, 13 hundreds 
and 64 pounds. Each of the 2 and 3 years old 
bullocks, or heifers, in the field will eat about 
120 pounds in 24 hours, carried on paſture and 
properly cut into pieces; ſo that I acre will main- 
tain 15 in the field 5 months, that is, through 

November to the iſt of April. If theſe ſtore fed 
eattle ſhould be kept in the farm yard, or any 
where that ſtraw may be given to them in cribs, 
84 pounds weight of turnip rooted cabbage, and 
40 pounds of dray ſtraw, is as much as each can 
| eat, which will feed 20 in the 5 months: and 
where milch cows are fed in this manner in the 
winter, it is the full allowance. Stall fed bul- 
locks for fattening, have an allowance of half 
their weight every 24 hours given them of the 
above food; for inſtance, if a bullock weighs 600 
weight, he will cat near 300 weight of ſuch food; 
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1 Acre will feed 7 bullocks of that weight 5 
months. Sheep will conſume from 15 to 20 
pounds weight according to their ſize in 24 hours, 
fo that 1 acre will maintain from 8 1 to 124 ſheep 
5 months. In much the ſame proportion of turnip 
rooted cabbage will bullocks and ſheep eat of tur- 
nips. The working oxen, in their reſt after la- 
bour, will eat full as much as' the ſtore cattle; for 
although they have but leſs n yet _ eat 
more voraciouſly. 
Turnip rooted cabbage being not eh known, 

I ſhall therefore deſcribe it. The root which is the 
principle food, grows entirely out of the ground, 
tather oblong upwards, than flat like turnips on the 
ground, and only a long root into the ground for 
its ſupport ; on which account it is clean and free 
from earth, which turnips often are not: the cab- 
- bage part does not gather together into a cloſeneſs 

like cabbages, it is called fo from the leaf reſemb- 
ling a cabbage leaf, but it is as good food as the 
tops of turnips : the root is not of ſo watery a 
quality as turnips, and it is a general remark, that 
cattle fed with this root, dung *more, and make 
leſs urine than thoſe fed on turnips. Moreover, 
if ſheep in the field eat but part of one at a time, 
the remainder does not decay and rot as the tur- 
nips do: they will alſo keep perfectly good and 
ſound till the end of May if the tops are cut off 
nach _ 


\ 


( 
cloſe, and the turnip part thrown together in 
heaps; and be equally good in May, as in March: 


the cattle are alſo as defirous to eat the tops 


as they are turnip tops; ſome ſay, much more ſo, 
becauſe they are of a much ſmoother and ſappier 
ſubſtance: my calculations are from the root 
being diveſted of the ſlender part which runs into 
the ground, as alſo of the tops, or leaves: the 
leaves are to be given to the cattle by themſelves. | 
The manner of giving turnip rooted cabbage, 


or the common rurnips, to black cattle, or pigs, 

to cut them into quarters, four or eight, ac- 
EEE = ſize of the root; but if cut too 
ſmall they may ſwallow the piece whole, and en- 
danger a choaking: and where theſe roots, either one 
or the other, are given to black cattle, the farmer 
generally has a quantity brought home, and the 
ſervants cut them in the kitchen at night with a 
knife, unleſs provided with a machine conſtructed 
for that purpoſe. 

The great advantage of feeding black . 
with either ſort, is the enlarging and ſwelling 
them in ſize; in which it has indeed a good ef- 
fect, and is much cheaper than hay: I think the 
firſt idea of it carries a conviction to evey man, 
who acts on impartial principles, as every one is 
perfectly and experimentally convinced what effect 
vegetables have on cattle; and how much to 

| their 
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their well being it muſt be, that during the lock- 
ed up face of the earth, where there is no vegeta- 
tion of graſs, or common nature in the field for 
their ſupport, but kept alive only as I may ſay with 
dry harſh ſtraw, or hay, (and if good, I am aſraid 
they get but little of the latter) they have then 
the nouriſhing vegetable to keep them in a pro- 
minent ſtate all the winter, that they may extend 
themſelves in a proportionable degree in the ſum- 
mer. I have before obſerved to you, in the caſe 
of manure, where one part of the country per- 
haps. had not ſuch as other parts of the country 
poſſeſſed, that there was manure fuitable to im- 
prove their land within itſelf, if they would look 
for it; as providence has Kindly furniſhed a ſub- 
ftirute for man's comfort: ſo here, when all the 
ſummer's luxuriancy of clover, lucern, ſain foin, 
&c. is gone, and dead as it were, no more to be 
found for the mooing cow, or the bleating ſheep, 
providence has given other living vegetables, and 
ſubſtituted as it were a new frame of ſupport, 
which inclemency of weather cannot deſtroy : ſuch 
vegetables are the turnip rooted cabbage, the 
common, or field turnip, burnet the ſmall or gar- 
den kind, and the cabbage ſpecies of different 

As to peaſe and oats, neither of which has been. 


mentioned, I ſhall leave them to the farmer's own 
ook thoughts; 
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thoughts; if he can turn the land to more profit 
by ſowing either, it is adviſeable he ſhould do ſo; 
but I hope he will not ſow oats for horſes, if he 
ſows peaſe for fattening his pigs; his oxen will 
not require ſuch expenſive food, their ſupport i is 
much cheaper and better adapted. 

Thus, I have given a ſhort account of tillage ; 
ſome hints perhaps may be uſeful to ſome perlons, 
and the whole may he a general hint to others to 
improve on; for w. muſt not miſtake the mean- 
ing of Solomon, where he ſays, there is nothing 
new under the ſun,” that being metaphyſically 
ſpoke relative to the knowledge of God: ſhort 
ſighted man is always ſeeing, but can never ſee ; 
always learning but never learned. 

Before I quit the field, I ſhall offer an obſer- 
yation or two on the ſowing wheat in the ſpring, 
and oats in October, or Noyember ; ſtrict atten- 
tion ſhould be had to the following rules. If land 
is wet and heavy, it ought neyer to be ploughed, 
or ſowed in wet weather, or at any other time 
ploughed i in wet weather, or when it is in itſelf 
wet: ſuch land ſhould be ploughed when dry, 
and lay till the ſeaſon for ſowing the wheat: it 

may be plaughed i in Auguſt, and left in the rough 
till the beginning of October, and then ſown and 
harrowed, If this was obſerved, the farmer 
yould always ſow ſuch land in due ſeaſon, and in 
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ground proper to receive the ſeed ; if on the con- 
trary, part of the land be hot and dry, I would 
not ſow it till October, or November, and fo do 
the work on the heavy wet land firſt. | 
And here let me mark the impropriety of eat- 
ing down wheat with ſheep; for be aſſured if wheat 
be not ſown too thick, it will not be too forward, 
having room to ſtock and ſpread, which many 
inſtances have proved ; ſome tell us 6 grains put 
in at one foot diſtance, produced 174 ears, con- 
tai ning 37 10 grains, which, from the ſize of 
wheat, weighed 10 ounces: others affirm they 
have had 41 ears from one grain, each ear y 
inches long, and 100 grains in each ear, 6 oun- 
ces from one grain. However large theſe ac- 
counts may be, I am very certain a much greater 
encreaſe, and finer wheat may be nec by 
due attention to tillage. 
Further, as to ſeaſons of ſowing wheat, the 
farmer ſhould not deſpair if his wheat-land has 
not all been ſown in the uſual courſe of time, as 
he may ſaw even through February; many good 
crops have been obtained from ſuch ſowing. - 
As to oats, particularly black oats, I am ſa- 
tisfied, from many experiments, they ought to be 
ſown-in November in dry land; as they are equal- | 
ly hardy with wheat to reſiſt the winter, and then 
will never ſuffer from an enſuing dry ſummer. 


Drill 
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Drill tillage is a very agreeable amuſement, and 
anſwers in ſome fine foils, but I am very doubt- 
ful from what I have heard, even from the advo- 
cates for this tillage, that it will not profit the 
farmer; if it does not, it is of no utility to trou- 
ble him with it: my aim is to point to the cen- 
tre; to this uncontroverted ſyſtem, whereby a 
man ſhall moſt improve his land in the cheapeſt 
manner, enrich himſelf, and go ſmiling to his 
landlord ; any other ſyſtem of Wann is mere 
wind. | 

Having mentioned ſome other vegetable winter 
food for black cattle, ſuch as burnet, and ſome 
cabbage kind, ſome account of them may be ex- 
pected. . 

Burnet is an old ſtandard in the garden for 
cool tankards, as giving the liquor a flavour, and 
thought to be good for the head ; there are two 
forts which naturally grow in England ; the one 
is found wild on the ſides of many dry hills, 
where it is but a ſmall plant, but when brought 
into the garden, or field culture, it grows to a 
large crown, or head, and produceth a great num- 
ber of leaves, which grow, or adhere to the ſtalks 
by pairs, therefore called Pimpinella for Bipinella 
The other, or wild meadow burnet, does not 
claim our attention: but the firſt is much in 
vogue: it was accidentally introduced i into field 
culture, 


* FW 14 
culture, by a premium of fifty guineas, offered 
by the Society of Arts and Manufactures, to the 
perſon who ſhould diſcover a graſs that vegetated in 
the winter: a gardener near London | preſented 
this burnet as a yegetating winter graſs, and ob- 
tained the premium; ſince which many perſons 
have run burnet · mad, as ſuppoſing i it to have been 
endowed with ſome ſupernatural property to ve» 
getate in the winter, as in the ſymmer ; but this 
is mere partiality, or miſtake, there being in all 
herbs, ſome degree of vegetation : burnet how- 
ever, being ſtrong before the winter, defies the 
moſt ſevere. en and i is in February and March 


r 


froding for heavy cattle; ; as the head, or crown, 
from which the many leaves ſhoot, ſtand above 
ground ſo high as to be broken and bruiſed by 
their feet : it is propagated | in a manner of tillage; 
ſo as to make it reſpectable, by ſowing it in drills 
at 2 feet diſtance in good ground, and kept free 
from weeds with the one horſe plough-hoe, then cut 
and given to the cattle i in the ſtalls, In leſs graf- 
iy dry ground, ts vegetation, in the ſummer i is no- 
thing to clover, Kc. and in the winter, from No- 
vember to April, not half equal i in uſe to the com- 

mon field turnip, or turnip rooted cabbage. 
The other ſorts of winter vegetables are the 
cabbage ſpecies, of which tuo only are worth 
; r mentioning 
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mentioning, the large Dutch cabbage, and large 
curled leaf Scotch kale, or as ſome call it the 
Siberian Borecole. 5 

They are ſown in autumn, and having a rich 
well tilled piece of ground ready in March follow- 
ing, the plants ſhould be ſer in rows 4 feet a part, 
the plants 2 feet diſtant in the rows, which will be 
32 plants to each ſquare perch: thus, one acre 
will take $5120 plants, and allowing 10 pounds 
one with another, produce 31200 pounds weight, 
or 22 tons, 17 hundreds, and 16 pounds. 
Mr. Baker, who has been curious in experi- 
ments, finds a bullock of 5 C. weight will eat 
about 168 pounds of cabbage in 24 hours; in 
this proportion one acre of large Dutch cabbage 
will maintain only 5 bullocks 61 days, (far un- 
equal to turnip or turnip rooted cabbage) and for 
this poor ſervice an acre is occupied a twelve 
month, and has three plough hoeings in the ſum- 
mer, or two ploughings with the cultivator. 

The other ſort is the Scotch curled leaf kale, 
or Siberian borecole. This muſt be ploughed 
in the ſame manner, or horſe-hoed as the Dutch 
cabbage : it does not cabbage as the other ſort, 
but grows to a prodigious head of large curled 

im N.. leaves, 


kale, either for the table, or the flock. 
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leaves, and ftands the ſevereſt winter without be- 
ing injured ; it has been much uſed for feeding. 
of black cattle, or ſheep in the winter, bur 
will not produce more advantage than the Dutch 
cabbage: and indeed I ſee not any room to re- 
commend either, preferable to the before-mention- 
ed profitable turnip kinds, unleſs for ſpring uſe: 

I ſhall now trouble the farmer with a few ob- 
ſervations on the broad caſt, or common, and the 
drill tillage. _ | 

If in the latter, wheat planted, or, the ſeeds 
drilled in with the drill plough, 6 inches diſtance | 
in the row, and at one foot diſtance row 
from row, will take 33 ſeeds. in one perch in 
length, and 33 ſeeds in two perches breadth, 1089 
grains of wheat to two perches of ground, near 
one ounce and nine drams of wheat, produce 
a given quantity: there is not the leaſt doubt but 
wheat evenly ſowed in the broad caſt, at 6 inches 
ſquare, which will take double the quantity of 
grains, viz. 2178 to two perches, being in 
weight nearly three ounces and two drams, will 
produce a double quantity of wheat : no material 
advantage ariſes by fixing a diſtance between the. 
plants beyond a neceſſary fpace, which the drill 
plough introduceth; on the contrary, if wheat is 
ſowed too thick, it will not yield the proper pro- 
duce: ſo that from one extreme the diſſidents of- 
ten run into another, it was abſolutely neceſſary 

| 4? 
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to make a reform in the mode of quantity, but 
ſuch ſhould be regulated by experience and rea- 
ſon; where man will not make uſe of ſuch he 
muſt continue in darkneſs ; if he happens to be 
right, ſo far it is well: but he is ſtill in darkneſs 
reſpecting the cauſe. | 

The quantity of wheat to ſow one acre in the 
above-mentioned drill ſyſtem, amounts to 87120 
grains, or 7 pounds 12 ounces and an half; and if 
that 'acre had been ſown in the broad caſt at 6 
inches diſtance, the quantity of ſeed would have 
been 174240 grains, equal to 15 pounds 9 ounces; 
ſo for the ſaving of 7 pounds 12 ounces of ſeed, 
you loſe half the produce. This is bad conduct on 
the one hand, as is the common method on the 
other of ſowing 128 pounds, and receiving but a 
poor crop, inſtead of ſowing 64 pounds weight: 
which ſaves one buſhel of ſeed per acre, and 
gives one fourth more of profit.._..The following 
original table will give the huſbandman ſome 
idea in reſpect to quantity and diſtance, whereby 
he will be enabled to judge of my rie, and the 
conduct he is to 2 


R 4 TABLE 
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A TABLE of the quantity of wheat it will 
take to ſow one acre, from 1 inch ſquare in 
_ diſtance of grain to 12 inches. 


Square inches, | Quantity of wheat. | No. of grains, 
Ibs. | ozs. | drs. 
7 560 oo | 14 | 6272640 
x and half | 35s | 02 | 10. | 2787840 
2 140 | oo | 03 1568160 
2 and half 8 | og | 11 | 1003620 
3 62 | 03 10 696960 
4 e 392040 
i | 22 | 06 | 07 | - 250905 
6 | 15] og oo 174240 
7 1014 | 03 | 128103 
8 8| 12 o0 | 98008 
"W 6] 14 | 10 | 77449 
10 | 5 | og o2 | 62726 
11 4 | 10 [oo 51840 
12 13403 143560 


I have allowed 700 grains of wheat to 1 ounce 
in the paſt table, as being a medium between 600 
grains to 1 ounce ſuperfine wheat, and 800 grains 
in common wheat. 2 

Here the farmer may at once ſee, according to 
the quantity he ſows, if evenly divided, what di- 
ſtance his plants of wheat will be from each other, 
if the grains are ſound; for inſtance, if he ſows 
560 pounds to one acre, the plants will be at one 
inch diſtance ; if he ſows 62 pounds to one acres 
his plants will be 3 inches ſquare from each other, 


which I am inclinable to chink is not ſo good a 


diſtance in well rich tilled land as 4 inches ; being 
convinced, if a field of wheat was in the ſame 
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ave of Hocking out from the root, as two plants 
are, which ſeed I put into undunged ground this 
ſpring on the 10th, of April 1769, they muſt be 
much enlarged even at 5 inches diſtance ; but as 
I have obſerved, the quantity muſt be guided by 
the quality of the ground, ſo np exact quantity 
can be mentioned; and I conclude with requeſt- 
ing the reader to prepare his land in ſuch a man- 
ner, as never to ſow more than 64 pounds of the 
pureſt wheat, or leſs than 35 pounds. 

Permit me a few remarks on the whole. 

Never plough wet land in wet weather, much 
leſs harraw i in ſuch, or when it is wet in itſelf. 

In all manuring, oppoſe heavy to light and 
light to heavy. | 

Sow your corn in dry weather. 

Make your tilled ground rich with vegetable 
manure, avoiding dung, 

_ Enrich your paſtures with dung, that the bul- 
locks hides may be looſe on the fleſh, and the 
hair lie ſmooth. 

Inſtead of the expenſive horſe, * the profita- 
ble ox for your plough. 

Rear ſtrong food on your clover, &c. for the 
poor of the land, and fill your cheſt with trea- 
ſure. | 

Plough, deep by degrees, and manure as you 
IE 

Sow 


1 

bw wheat early both in wet and dry land, for 
fear you ſhould not ſow the wet land at all; and 
to eſtabliſh your corn in the dry ground, Gang 

Never put off till to-morrow, things that c can 
be done well to-day. 2 8885 

Sou ſparingly, that you may reap plenrifully ; 
and till no more land than you can till well. 

I ſhall now give the farmer a recipe for bringing 
his wheat, to prevent rs Te as Ve have it in 
Chambers. | 

« Mr. Bradley makes no doubt to call mute a 
« blight, and to account for it on the ſame prin- 
&« ciples as the blights befalling other plants, par- 
&« ticularly fruit trees, viz. from innumerable lit- 
* tle inſects brought, or at leaſt hatched by the 
« eaſtern winds, prey on and devour the 'native 
«Juices of the corn, and poiſon n with a 
mixture of their own. | | 
1 « An approved method to prevent the ſmut, 
« Mr? Bradley gives us as follows; the wheat 
&« for ſeed, to be waſhed in three, or four waters, 
« ſtirring it well round, and with great force 
e each time, and ſkimming off all the light 
40 wheat ſwimming at top. This done, it is to 
« be ſteeped in a liquor thus prepared: into a 
« ſufficient quantity of water, put as much ſalt 
4 45 will, when ſtirred about, make an egg 
< ſwim, and to this add as much more ſalt; ſtit 
1 | the 
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« the whole well, and to the brine put two of 
« three pounds of allum beaten fine. In this 
mixture, lay the wheat to ſteep, at leaſt 30 
„ or 40 hours; take it out the night before it is 
« to be ſown, and ſift ſome flaked lime on it; 
« this dries and fits it for ſowing. Note, -many 
6 ſteep their wheat in brine, and yet have ſmutty 
corn: the reaſon is, that they do not make their 
brine ſtrong enough, or do not let their wheat 
« ſtay long ehough therein. It is a common no- 
« tion” among them, that ſteeping it ſo long, 
© rots the grain; But OOO ſhews the con- 
” vary. 2 
Mr. Mortimer obſerves, a conſumption, as he 
terms it, is often the cauſe of blights, proceeding 
from the failure of the nouriſhing juices, or from 
obſtructions of the veins and roots; or ill digeſ- 
tion of humours, &c. as alſo mildews, a kind of 
epidemical diſeaſe, moſt frequent and fatal in the 
ſpring ſeaſon. It is properly a corroſive and nip- 
ping dew, proceeding from pent up vapours now 
exhaled, and returned back on the tender plant. 
A thick fog ſays another author, or too much 
dew, occaſions the ſame * as a mildew, my 
in a leſs degree. 
Mr. Miller ſays, blights more 3 hap- 
pen in cloſe plantations,” where the ſtagnating va- 
| | e e i Pons 
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pours from, the earth, and plentiful tt 
from trees in an orchard, are pent in; for want of 
a free air to diſſipate and diſpel them. This more 
frequently happens, ſays he, in ſuch cloſe planta- 
tions, than thoſe that are planted at a greater di- 
ſtance, or one not ſurrounded with hills or woods. 
This directs us, ſays he, in the firſt planting of 
orchards, &c. that we ſhould allow a greater di- 
| ſtance between the trees, and make choice of clear, 

healthy ſiruations, that the air may ſreely paſs 
between the trees to diſſipate t thoſe vapours be 
fore they are formed into large volumes, whereby 
the circumambient air will be free and clear. 

Several remarks ariſe from a view of theſe 
accounts. 

Mr. Bradley we ſee polively inſinuates that 
his ſteep is an effectual preventive of ſmut, as he 
takes it for granted i it would nat fail, if made ſuf- 
ficiently ſtrong, and the wheat to ſtay long enough 
in it. How far ſuch ſeeping may be a neceſſary 
precaution I will not abſolutely pronounce, but 
propoſe my ſentiments with candour. He is un- 
doubtedly right i in not ſuffering any light imma- 
ture wheat, to be in the ſeed bag, and I think. 
allo a ſteep of wheat, impregnated with brine, 
with a ſurrounding lime as a manure carried with 
each grain into the ground, will forward vegeta- 
tion at the firſt on · ſet; but I have no idea of its 
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effects continuing to prevent blights, or ripen 
the grain. The like doctrine has been advanced, 
relative to the preſervation of turnips from the 
fly, when the plant is young, by fteeping turnip 
ſeed 24 hours in a ſtrong infuſion of ſulphur; 
that the ſeed would' be ſo impregnated with the 
ſulphur, as to carry its imbibement into the leaf: 
this comes within comprehenfion, yet it has no 
effect; I have experienced the contrary; and con- 
clude from clear analogy, that the impregnated 
ſteep is as void, ſo far as it relates to ſmut in 
wheat. 

Mr. Mortimer's way of accountirig has ſome 
foundation; where ſubſtance is wanting to invigo- 
rate and nouriſh the juices, (as I have obſerved 
on ſhattered conſtitutions) heavy deus and fogs 
catch hold of the depreſſed plant, and fo form a 
real diſeaſe, juſtly called epidemical. I need only 
remind the farmer to reflect on many fuch cauſes, 
which muſt be freſh to him in the courſe of his 
labours : how often are turnips in poor ground 
infected, when pretty large in the ſummer; not 
with a turnip fly, but with a little green fly. Ca- 
terpillers alſo lay hold of weak fruit trees, and a 
worm and fly on cabbages in poor ground, much 
more ſo than on the robuſt and ſtrong. 

On the whole, Mr. Miller appears the cleareſt 
on this queſtion, and I am happy in the agree- 


ment 
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ment of my own obſervations, with his very 
rational ideas of the cauſe of blights. Where 
foul air is ſhut up and ſtagnated, the tender ear 
is ſeized with the acid vapour, and the delicate 
bloſſoms are cruelly pierced with it ; hence ariſes 
the diſorder of ſmut in wheat. There is a per- 


fect analogy in animal and vegetable life, as the 


lungs of man are the vehicle of breathing; and 
according to the purity of air, ſo much more or 
leſs will he be in health. So the life of vegetables 
depends entirely on imbibing and tranſpiring, 
which are uniformly carried on as the motion of 
the lungs; and the plant is affected by imbib- 
ing foul air, as man by breathing ſuch in through 
the paſſage of the lungs ; equal alſo is the tranſ- 
Piration in plants, with the out breathings of man : 

being ſtopped, a diſſolution follows. Suppoſe a 


number of men ſhut up in a ſmall. room, with- 


out any reaſonable ſupply of freſh air, how long 
could they live under that circumſtance ? The 
viſcid air would ſoon clog the lungs, and intro- | 
duce diſorder and death, 

Therefore give your corn room to grow, let the 
air have freedom to each ſtraw and leaf, which 
will ſwell more or leſs, according as it has more 
or leſs of this only and original ſupport of vege- 
tation and life: too thick corn carries its ſentence 


with } it, and we noed not look out and ſearch for 
| cauſes, 


dei 
cauſes, when we carry it in our hand, in the 
diſtribution of the ſeed. 


The eupentes attending ables, Sc. of 100 acres 

for 10 years, as mentioned page 55. 
| ; | n Be. 
Rent of 1000 acres at 135. per 


acre, - — 750 00-00 
For ploughing 500 acres at 7 5. 6 d. 
per acre. — 187—10—00 


For 19 loads and 13 buſhels of ſeed 
wheat, at 84 pounds to each acre, 
3oo acres at 10. per load. —. 93—05—09 
For ſeed barley for 200 acres, 4 
buſhels to one acre, at 205. per. 
quarter. — 50.00 00 
For reaping 300 acres of wheat ang | 
binding at 65. 6d, —— 97—10—00 
For mowing 200 acres of barley and. | 
cocking it at 25. 6d, ——— _ 25—00-—00 


— 
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Note, If the true quantity of wheat is only 
ſowed, there will be a ſaving of twenty pounds 
weight to one acre, or 2 loads, 13 buſhels, on 
300 acres. | ws 

Thus far I hope our obſervations agree with 
the character of .the Rational Farmer, proceeding 
on experience, and conſulting his intereſt: an in- 
* 1 tereſt 
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tereſt, while connected with the ſocial virtwes, 
which he cannot be too aſſiduous to cultivate. 
| While many occupations tend only to uſcteſs 
ſplendor, or lazy pride, the farmer, in every in- 
ſtance of his diligent employment, is a public 
benefactor, and confirms the truth Self love 
ee and ſocial are the ſame.” “ | 
* (his worn I'fHl wobble lil with wy remarks, 


ment. 

Rolling turnips, — after tlie dew has 
fallen, preventerh the flies from injuring them, as 
they are then out on their feed from under the 
| clods, where they protect themſelves in the day; 
being thereby diſturbed and many deſtroyed in 
the rolling. This account I received from a gen- 
tleman, who often faved his turnips after he had 
obſerved that the fly had begun on them. 

- muſt alſo mention a very intereſting 'cireum- 
ſtance, which a reputable farmer in the Iſle of 
Wight communicated to me this ſpring 1769: he 
had wheat on a dry, light-ſoil; during the wititer 
he ſaw his wheat decaying: on ſearching the 
ground, he found many ſmall white worms, with 
a red head, about three quarters of an inch long, 
and the ſize of a common knitting needle: theſe 
worms, during the winter and ſpring, had ſo de- 
ſtroyed the wheat, that in March the plants were 
2171 reduced 
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peduced to a thinneſs, from 8 to 12 jnches or 
more diſtance from each other. The farmer at 
this time put 4 horſes (2 a breaſt) into a roller, 
and rolled and trod the groynd as evenly over as 
the horſes could tread it; this he did to make 
the light ground as hard and compact as he could: 
in this ſituation he left it to take its chance. When 
the wheat was ripe, to his great ſurprize he found 
that it had ſtocked uncommonly, and by the ex- 

traordinary goodneſs of the crop, he had à load to 
AN acre. 

From this authentic account, I ſhall obſerve 
from hat a ſmall quantity of ſeed a load was 
produced. I call it a ſmall quantity of ſeed, not 
the quantity ſawed, but the quantity only that 
eſcaped the deſolation, which js the true one. You 
will ſcarcely believe that this praduce aroſe from 
between 6 and 7 pounds of feed : by the farmer's 
account af diſtance, it could not take more than 
6 pounds, as wheat at the diſtance of 9 inches 
{quare, will not take 7 pounds of wheat to one 
acre, ſee the table, page 70. 


The ſame farmer rokd me, that in the year I; 767 | 


@ neighbour of his was equally a ſufferer from 
worm deſtruction in the ſame ſort of land, during 


March, a parcel of cows were put into the wheat, 
and drove over it to tread it cloſe and. firm, which 


ſoppeg 
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' ſlopped the progreſs. of the worm ; and i it had the 
- ſame good effect as to the produce and fineneſs of 


wheat; the wheat being ſo remarkably fine and | 


large, that it yielded but 600 grains to one ounce, 
the true ſtandard for the pureſt wheat. Very lit- 


tle wheat is to be found where fewer grains go-to 


one ounce; ſome run 800 grains, ſo that 700 are 
allowed as a medium number. 


Another farmer told me the ſame amn hap- 
pened to him, and he was in great doubt whether 
to let it ſtand, or plough it up for ſpring corn; 
but ſeeing it begin to ſtock in March, he deter- 
mined to ſee the conſequence, and like my other 
friend, found an abounding crop- when it was 


- ripe: he apprehended | it might be in thickneſs as 


half a buſhel of ſeed to an' acre, with a produce 
of 12 quarters and 3 buſhels to 2 acresꝰ. 
Other farmers obſerve, that on the head-lands 


of their light ſoil, they have generally the beſt 
wheat, and ſuppoſe it proceeds from the firmneſs 


of that part, being made ſo much more compact 
and ſolid by the frequent rl of the horſes 


4 


in ploughing. 
Hence theſe accidental diſcoveries may be of 


infinite uſe in two reſpects. One of them as an 
inſtruction how toktreat light land, for, or under 


wheat; 3 


L One load, 2 buſhels and a half per acre, Winckefter 
"> *; SW oo CST . , $4 
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wheat; the other to ſow ſparingly, whereby a 
ſaving of ſeed equal to half the rent of the land 
may be put into the farmer's packet, The: firſt 
account is a ſaving of 237 buſhels of ſeed. wheat 
in 100 acres ; and the other account is 200 buſhels 
ſaved in 100 acres z as the common quantity ſown 
is two buſhels and a half to one acre. | | 
| This is a very material - conſideration, and 1 
hope will ſerve to ſtrengthen what has been ſo 
earneſtly recommended in the former part of this 
treatiſe, 

It is adviſed by ſome to harrow barley alter a 
rain, when the barley is come, or coming through 
the ground; as it pulveriſeth the earth's ſurface, 
and aſſiſts it with a finer earth to root in. 

A few directions follow to aſcertain the ſpeci 
goodneſs of wheat, | 
Six hundred grains of wheat to one ounce being 
prime wheat, and 800 the worſt ſort, a man may, 
by weighing one quarter of an ounce, count theſe 
grains, and 4 times their number is the quantity. 
Thus, 150 grains to one quarter of an ounce, are 
600 to one ounce, for prime wheat; 175 grains 
to one quarter of an ounce, will ſnew him that 
ſuch wheat is, a middling wheat, or 700 grains t9 
one ounce; and 200 grains to one quarter of an 
ounce, ſhews him that ſuch is the workſt-.ſort- of 
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merchantable wheat; and in value no more than 
6 to 8. ; 
From hence I ſhall give the farmer 4 calcula- 


tions, whereby he may be ſatisfied of the good- 


neſs of his wheat, two of which are a proportion 
of ſuppoſed yalue, according to the grains jn one 
ounce. And the other two, nearly the true valug 
according to the produce of flour, allowing for 
increaſe of bran, according to the diminution of 
wheat in goodneſs ; prime wheat being at 10 f per 
load. 

The proportion between prime wheat and the 


| middle wheat, will then ſtand thus: 


it: C. 5. d. 
7: 10: 6 8: 14: 5, een 


for middle wheat. 


Again, 

Le 4. . 

8; 10: : 6: 7: 10, The ſuppoſed value for 
bad wheat. 

But the true value nearly, are the under pro- 
portions, allowing for increaſe of bran, according 
to the decreaſe of goodneſs; and are nearly as 
ſeven and a half to fix in the middle wheat, and 
us nine to fix nearly in the worſt wheat thus: 

C. 1 

7. 5. 10: : 6 : 8, The true value of mid- 

dle wheat. 


Again. 
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Again, 
* £ s. d. | | 
9:10::6: 6: 13: 4, The true value of 
bad wheat. 


I ſhall figure one ſum in each, which will be a 
guide for every other calculation, according to the 
price which the beſt wheat may bear. As 700 
grains to one ounce the middle whent, is to 10 J. 
the value of the beſt wheat: ſo are 600 grains the 
number in one ounce of the beſt wheat, to 8 J. 
115. 54. 

7 10 : : 6: 

6 

— 4. Ss. 4. | 
7)60(8 : 11 : 5, The ſappoſed value. 

56 


35 8 
1 Remaining, which .is the ſeventh part 
of a ,penny over. 


For, the true TYING of cm. ou 
** | 
TH: 0:20 1 
F 5 
7. 50.) 60, o00(8, The true value. 
: 60, 00 


N. B. TY is the ſime PRES. as jb 
to 600. 
1 
Suppoſe a farmer has two other ſorts of bent 
one of which will run 620 grains to an ounce, 
what is the value of that wheat per load, ih pro- 
portion to the beſt wheat at 10 /. 
The pro portion is as follows. 
L. E & <4 | 
620 : 10 : : 600: 9: 13: 4: Half penny, the 
value ſought for; and worſt than the * by 
65. 5d. halfpenny per load. 8 
Ag, 
Suppoſe 625 grains run to one ounce, what is 
the value of ſuch wheat. 


4 4. . 
625 : : Goo 9: 12, — The value ſought 


for, and \wort'chan the del by 8 s, per load. 
WON Again, | 


f © N A 
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Again, 

Suppoſe the ounce to run 630 grains, what is 

the value. | © Las 
* 4 4 

630 : 10 : : 600 : 9: 10: 5: Half penny, the 
value ſought; and worſt than the beſt by 95. 6 d. 
halfpenny per load. 

From hence, the value of wheat may be nearly 
aſcertained from the ſtandard, according to the 
higheſt price the beſt wheat may bear. bh 

I hope nothing more may be ſaid to enforce the 
farmer to procure the fineſt wheat, as the difference 
in value js ſo evident by the firſt four calculations: 
and he muſt be fully convinced, that ſuch fine 
wheat is not to be produced from too thick a crop, 
or from land, not in high cultivation. 
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8 fats ® are principal alliſtants in vegetation, 
it may not be amiſs to mention, how they 
unite or engender, as it were, with the earth. o 


cauſe ſuch production. 105 
Tg 


* T here confine myſelf to two forts, called ſimple ſaltt, 
Acid and Alkaline. 
Acids are diſtinguiſhed by their four taſte; efferveſcing with, 
and diſſolving certain earths, as the aſhes of vegetables. ” 
Alkalies are diſtinguiſhed by a pungent taſte, extremely dif- 
ferent from ſourneſß; by their deſtroying t the acidity of every 
kind of ſour liquor. 
When Acids and Alkalies meet, * are thus united, they 
are faid to be Gaturated with one Another, and from a neutral 
compound, from thence called neutral ſalts, which are the 
food of plants, 
Alkaline ſalts are of two kinds. When burnt in a ſtrong 
fire, they are called fixed ſalts; in a gentle warmth, Volatile. 
Such | is the ſpecific attraction between Alkalies and Acids, 
that if both of them are previouſly ſaturated, the Alkali, for 
nſtance, with _—_ and the Acid with metal, or mixing 
the 


= 
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70 þ go into a chymical analyſis of ſalts, would 
rarher be too complicated for this treatiſe : I ſhall 
therefore cofifine myſelf to ſpeak of them in the 
plaineſt manner, and of ſuch only which concern 
vegetation; whereby the farmer may not only iry, 
and judge of manures Himfelf, but of the manner 
in which they operate. F 

This I ſhalf exemplify in the falts contained in 
wood- aſhes; (I mention wood- aſhes as being moſt 


| Known) in ſofrening hard water, as well wi ani. 


ing more ſoft water for waſhing. It is not alhes, 
às merely aſhes, which in the leaſt conduce to an- 
fwer the end: it is their ſalts s only which produce 
the effect. 

Aſhes of all ERIE a are, more or leſs, filled 
with ſalts, commonly called alkaline ſalts: wood- 


aſhes as the moſt c common, are moſtly uſed, chough 


Iſs replete with ſalts than the more vegetable kinds; 
in particular the more pungent forts, ſuch as net- 
tles and thiſtles, which abound with more, than 


che leſs offenſive herbs: and it is to be remarked, 


Jus 
* 


che be (lutions together, both the phi and the metal fill, 
leaving only the Alkali and the Acid combined in the nquor. 

- When green vegetables' are calcined fbr manufe, the of- 
ſhould be as much retained in the Gales' as poſſible, - by lowly 
incinerating the ſubject with a cloſe ſmothering bre. SC 
burning of clay, p. 29. 
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that the aſhes. of all, are much ſtronger when the 
herb, or wood is but juſt withered, than when 
dried; for in drying, the ſtrong ſaline juices are 
exhauſted. 

The hardneſs of water proceeds from mineral, 
or vitriolic acids, with which it is more or leſs 
impregnated: alkaline ſalts being of a diſſolvable 
quality, eaſily mix with the water acid; and by 
the ſpecific attraction between acids and alkalines 
in uniting, the acid particles are blunted and de- 
ſtroyed by the predominate power of the alkali, 
and fo the water is made fit for the buſineſs of 
waſhing. Alkalies in the compoſition of ſoap, are 

well known to the ſoap- boiler; for without ſuch 
be could not unite the oil and other ingredients. 

It is well known, that wood and other aſhes are 
good manures, but in that buſineſs (as well as in 
the above) it is the ſalts that are contained in them, 
which make them manures; the ſalts attracting 
the acids of the earth, water, and air; and thus by 
their uniting, become part of the food of Plants 
called neutral falts. 

The acidity frequently complained of in the ſto- 
mach, commonly called heart-burning, is often re- 
moved, by drinking the water in which marl- chalk 
is powdered and put, as many of the fine parts 

are ſwallowed; which Win W wich ſalts, 
| blunt 
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blunt and defiroy the ſharpneſs of the humour that 


cauſeth ſuch uneaſineſs. | 
All nature is more or lefs.impregnazed. with Gin, 
in particular the animal and vegetable parts. In 

| the animal, even the hair and horn-ſhavings of 
cows, bullocks, &c. are very full of falts, and 


even the briſtles of hogs, to a great degree: and 


in the vegetable part, from the body of the tree to, 


the thiſtle, all are more or leſs ſupplied with thoſe 
alkaline juices ; which, when burnt, the nitrous. 
part of the juice is calcined to ſalt, called alkaline, 
or volatile ſalts. 

_  Marls, either of the Boos, anke pr gg | 
ſhelly ſorts, that are replete with ſaline particles, 
are called alkalizate bodies, on which acids have 
a great effect: but common ſalt being of ſo power- 
ful a quality, acids have no effect on it ', and 


therefore ſalt with vinegar does not. produce any + 


fermentation. 


The power of oppoſition through the ſyſtem of 


this globe, is the ſupport of the whole; thus it is 


* That is, ſalt being impregnated ſo very much by the 
marine acid of which it is made, that vinegar has no effect on 


it, till it is calcinated; in doing of which, lime ſhould be 
mixed with the ſalt, and made into a ſort of paſte, aud then 


into lumps of 7 or 8 pounds, and | burned; then acids will 
have the ſame effect as with other alkalies. 


( go ) 
from the Hrmament, dom to the earth on which 
we are: * So look upon all the works of the moſt 
« high, and there are — unn ae again 
an * another,” * 
N 0e en 2 Sin er 

For der blend the heavy lo a 
Marl with the Hght fandy earths; and the Tight 
dilaring nianures wich thi heavy clopged ground, 
ckeir ſales, with the oppoſire acids, unite and con- 
folidare the one, and warm and open the other. 

All bodies contain fire, ſo this fire is ah alſiſt- 
ant in the vegeration of ſeed, and acts in the in- 
teſtine commotion of fermentation in the earth; 


The tethnical'tern uſed by the chymiſt for this in- 


kerent fire, is phlogifon ; but a late writer obſerves, 
à more intelligible word n be better, ne there 
fore calls it inviſible fire. 


© The tart er flew fo wonder and abſfruſe; that the 
anicients generally revered it as a god. A great man obſerves, 
e That the moderns can ſcarce name one point in all * 


« ſophy of more importance, and leſs underſtood,” :. 
« That fire, in effect, is the univerſal inſtrament of all 


c motion and action in the univerſe: without fire, all bodies 
ce would become immoveable; as in a ſevere winter we actually 


66; ſee our fluids become ſolid for want thereof. Without fire, 


X 6 man 
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Let it not ſeem ſtrange to the, reader, that I 
mention fire i in the earth, or that this inviſible fire 
is concerned i in vegetation z for he may be aſſured 
there is no vegetation withour fermentation, or 
fermentation without fire, be the ſeed ever ſo mi- 
nute. 

41 mentioned a ſpecific « adi 8 the ſalts 

in the aſhes of animals, &c. and acids in the air, 
earth, and water z nothing can demonſtrate it ſo 
much as putting either of the ſorts into vinegar: 
the effect is inſtantly diſcovered, and its virtue (if 

1 a | any) 
e man would harden inte a ſtatue; and the very air cohere 

into a firm rigid maſs,” i 

« Fire eaten de: oi 
for all mutation is by motion; and all motion by fire,” 

« Fire will dilate ſolid bodies.” 

te An iron rod or bar being heated, increaſes In all fts "ik 
a menſions ; and the more ſo, as it is further and further 
tc heated: upon expoſing it to the cold again, it contracts, 
« and returns ſucceſſively through all the degrees of its dila- 
« tion, till it arrive at its firſt bulk; being never two minutes; 
** ſucceſſively of the ſame magnitude. 1 

« The ſame degree of fire rarifies fluids ſooner, and in 4 
% greater degree than it does ſolids.” 

4% Another effect of fire on bodies, is motion; for fire, in 
« warming and dilating bodies, * of . move their 
44 parts. ” 

In effect, all the motion in n fire alone: 
© and taking this away, all things become unmoveable.” 


* 


53 

any) immediately made known, by a ſudden fer- 
mentation ariſing from the union of the ſalts and 
acids, If the aſhes, or manures, are put into wa- 
ter, no ſuch effe& will be produced : therefore 
vinegar, as being a ſtrong acid, is the teſt of mark, 


—_— clays, aſhes, &c. for manure. 
Marl manures even blended with the earth lie 


there, unleſſened of their ſalutary virtue, till ve- 
getation calls it; then, as ſoon as plant or ſeed is 
introduced, nature begins to operate, and fermen- 
tation enfues. By this proceſs of nature, the earth 
s dilated and warmed to. receive and cheriſh the 
ipfant production, with which it is n "WO it 
riſes to ſtrength and luxuriancy. | 
0 Hence i it appears, that earths of whatever degree 
of temperature, are only habitations for the roots 
of plants, and appointed receivers of their ſood; 
the nitrous particles of which, open the earthy 
texture, and thereby form thoſe many ſmall ca · 
vities, or delicate paſſages called pores; theſe pores 
admit monſture for the nouriſhment of what may 
be therein contained: and in earths, there are alſo 
(according to their texture) a coheſion of parts 
which protects the tender fibres of the plant, from 
the parching wind, or burning ſun- beams. With- 
draw from the earth all the nutricious juices, the 
remaining body will be a caput mortuum; _ yet, 
ats bulk ſeemingly not leſſened. 288 


In 
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in all mechaniſm, that is beſt which tends moſt 
to ſimplicity in irs formation, and eaſe to the acting 
power: witneſs the ingenious contrivances of art 
and ſcience to facilitate the work, and give eaſe to 
the workman. Theſe two circumſtances coincid- 
ing ſo ſtrongly with the conſiderations of expence 
and profit, one would even think that man not 
rational, who does not deſire to be informed of 
the beſt contrivances, and to adopt them. 

In every art that man can caſt his eye on, he diſ- 
covers an ingenuity of contrivance, from the grand- 
er works of machinery, down to the neat, light, 
and ſimple tool of the jdyner's moulding plane. 
TI am ſorry to except the plough from this general 
character: there is, indeed; in two or three coun» 
dies, an improvement of that utenſil which does 

them honour, I mean iti Norfolk, Suffolk, and 

Eſſex, in moſt parts of theſe counties, they plow 
with two horſes, and only one man; with which 
they plow riot leſs than an acre a day, even of land 
the firſt time of breaking it up. 
I am prepared againſt objections, when I would 
recommend this plough to my readers in theſe 
parts; but as the fact is really of great importance, 
I muſt be excuſed in preſſing it. He that will not 
receive the good ſeed, to allude to ſeripture ex- 
preſſion, muſt continue ſowing tares and thiſtles, 
and reap the produce of filth, 


N . hol 
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In this treatiſe, I have therefore delineated a 
Norfolk two wheel plough, with the principal 
dimenſions, ſufficient to give the farmer an idea 
of its cheapneſs and advantage, in preference to 
the common plough of ſome other counties, 
This plough, which has but one handle; was 
drawn from one in uſe belonging to Mr. Mum- 
ford, in Hants, a Norfolk gentleman, who has 
not only brought this utenſil of huſbandry from 
thence very  prudently, but a Norfolk ſervant 
alſo, who will do his duty: for with this plough 
and two horſes only, (without a driver) he ploughs 
no leſs. than one acre a day in the winter, and 
often for barley and ſummer fallow, from one to 
two acres a day. Mr. Mumford. informed me, 
that it is cuſtomary in Norfolk to make uſe of 
four horſes in barley ſowing and; ſummer fallow- 
ing, in the following manner. From four in the 
morning, one pair of horſes, and one man are in 
the field till 8 o'clock ; he then returns, takes care 
of his pair of horſes, and refreſhes himſelf; at 
which time another man goes out with another 
pair, and works till twelve; he then returns, and 
the firſt man with his pair retakes the plough, and 
continues till 4; at which time the other with his 
pair, replaces him, and continues till 8 o'clock; 
ſo that cach pair of horſes work 4 hours alternate- 


ly, 
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ly, for 16 hours, and plough from one and a half, | 
to two acres a day each pair. 

Think not, that it is in ſand this work is per- 
formed no, it is the general work of the county, 
in which there are different ſoils, or earths, as in. 
other counties. Neither think their horſes Pata- 
gonians, or that the county is poſſeſſed with 
miraculous productions; but believe it is wiſdom 
in this part of huſbandry, and that the maſter, 
not the ſervant, commands. This, with a plough 
that may be carried on the ſhoulder, (I had near 
ſaid pur into the pocket) a pair of accuſtomed 
horſes to walk with both eyes open, and a diligent 
ploughman, who has no chattering companion, 
are the true cauſe of this wonderful operation, 

I ſhall take the liberty ro mention what the 
gentlemen who are compilers of England Diſplayed, 
(now publiſhing in weekly numbers) have men- 
tioned among other things of Norfolk, that they 
generally reap four quarters of wheat, and five of 
barley ; which ſhews that the land is not ſo very 
light and ſandy, and of courſe we may infer alſo, 
that the land 1s not ſhallower ploughed, than other 
land in general; if it was, it could not give that 
produce. 

But not to dwell EE in Norfolk, let us take 
a view of ſome other counties, the remarks on 
which, (by the above mentioned ſociety) will, I 

hope, 


I» 


hope, free me from an unſeemly partiality, re- 
lative to a two horſe plough. Theſe gentlemen 
in their obſervations on Hertfordſhire, after recit- 
ing ſome diſagreeable cireumftarices, © ſay, their 
« ploughs and ditches are very bad; if their 


cc 


ditches are bad, their ploughs are worſe, ex- 
ceeding large and heavy, the mere draught of 


the weight is enough for two horſes, a ſhare 


commonly weighing 6a, or 70 pounds; never 
leſs than four horles to the plough in a dry 
light ſoil, after three or four earths (as they 
call it) for turnips: the fifth, nay the tenth, 
would not be given without four horſes, or do | 
they ever turn more than an acre a day. Much 
ſtronger lands than in Hertfordſhire, are in 
Suffolk and Eſſex, broke up for the firſt time 
with a pair of horſes, and one man who holds 
and drives; but then the plough is not above 
half the weight of thaſe in Hertfordſhire. The 
loſs from this miſtaken practice muſt be amaz- 
ingly great, ſince the difference is juſt half; 


for the wear of theſe immenſe large ploughs, 
cannot be leis than double that of the ſmall 
ones, ſo that by a change in this particular, 


% double the quantity of land would be ploughed 


<a 


in the ſame time, and at the ſame expence, 
& beſides enjoying t the * advantage of being 


«© twice 


(2 
twice as fpeedy in critical ſeed-times : a point 
often of importance.” 

In reſpect to Suffolk, their plough is not only 
light, but in general is a ſwing plough, an ad- 
vantage in expence worth naticing, and will al- 
ways keep the ploughman alert: but as with the 
Norfolk plough, (the body of which is much the 
ſame with the Suffolk plough) the ſame obſtinate 
objections will no doubt be made here: it may 
do, ſays one in Suffolk, but it won't do here: 
why not? | 

Hear what England Diſplayed ſays, where Suf- 
folk js treated of The Reverend Mr. Lord, at 
Great Welnetham, raiſed 10 quarters of barley, 
e and g, or 5 and an half quarters of wheat per 
« acre, from an indifferent wood-cock brick earth 
e ſoil, with a manure of clay and hollow ditch 
« ſcouring only.” A ſoil, that in ſome other 
counties they would put on 4, or 6 horſes to the 
plou gn. 

The tillage in Eſſex could not be carried on as 
it is, if it was not from the ceconomical praftice | 
and uſe of a two horſe plough. © They plough 
in the fallow for barley, after wheat four 
e times, throwing the land into ridges for the 
« winter ſeaſon, The firſt froſt they lay out a 
* manure of farm yard dung, mixed with turf 
earth, 20 or 30 loads to an acre: the firſt dry 

< weather, 


| pare its parts with the common working plough 


* 


2 

* weather, from the laſt week in February, to the 
middle of April, they plough the manure in, 
* which makes a fifth ploughing; and if the 
*« barley is not ſowed in March, they deſpair of a 
* great crop, their general crops being 5 quarters 
and a half per acre. John Yeldham, Eſq. at 
«* Saling, reaps, on an average, 7 quarters of 
* barley per acre. Near Billericay they manure 
* at the expence of 10 f. per acre.” | 

Theſe ploughings and expenſive manurings 
could never be performed without ſuch axconomy, 
which enables them to do twice the work with the 
fame expence, as with a 4 horſe plough. 

Neither can I in juſtice paſs over an obſerva». 
tion made on the ploughs of Hampſhire. * That 
« the farmers here keep double the number of 
* horſes really neceſſary. _ It is truly ſurprizing, 
* that perſons who ſeem to be well acquainted 
« with rural affairs, ſhould be ſo led by cuſtom, 
* as to throw away great part of. their profits, 
merely to keep a large number of uſeleſs horſes.” 

From hence I cannot avoid inferring the im- 
propriety of ſo miſtaken a pride, againſt every 
uſeful information, which it is natural for man to 
embrace. | | f ä 

Let us now view the ſtructure of this important 
utenſil, and impartially- diſſect it! Let us com- 


T 
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of moſt other counties, the expence and eaſe to 
the draught. | 

As to the expence, the difference will readily ap- 
pear, when the reader is told the timber work, or 
frame of the body coſts about 4 5. the ſhare, called a 
ſocket ſhare, (as there is a ſocket into which the 
point of the ground piece enters, and is knocked on 
or off at pleaſure) is about 8 or 10 pounds weight, 
nor is the coulter half the weight of the common 
one: the earth board is but 1 foot 11 inches, 
when that to the common plough is from 3 feet, 
to 3 feet 6 inches in length; and when this is 
iron, as it ought always to be, makes a conſider- 
able ſaving. I ſhould alſo inform the reader, that 
there is ſtill a much leſs expence of iron work to 
be obtained in either of theſe ploughs, viz. by 
uſing caſt iron, or metal ſocket ſhares; earth 
boards, fide and bottom lining pieces, the coulter, 
only of wrought iron. , Caſt iron is not half fo 
dear, nor will wear out with fair labour in com- 
mon earths, and any founder who makes metal 
weights, frames, and doors for breweries, &c. can 
caſt them. 

In reſpect to the draught, it is eaſy to conceive 
how 2 horſes can do ſuch work with one man. 
The whole friction from the point of the ſhare, to 
the end of the plough, being but 2 feet 6 inches, 
and the earth board but one foot eleven. The 


length 


! 
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length of the common two wheel plough, from 
the point of the ſhare; to the end of that part 


| which ſlides on the ground, has a friction of four 


feet ten inches or more, beſides the length which 
hangs over where the end of the beam comes down; 
and an earth board generally 3 feet 6 inches. The 
length of the beam of the Norfolk plough is 5 
feet 4 inches, or thereabout, and the common 
plough 8 feet: the extreme length from the whip- 
pins, or that part of the plough gear to which 
the traces of the hind horſes are faſtened, to the 


end of the beam in the Norfolk plough, is 6 feet 
4 inches; and in the common plough 12 feet. 


When I mention the common plough, I mean the 
common plough of vanity, which the 4; or 6 gay 
horſes are to draw. Some people muſt of courſe 
leſſen that weighty and expenſive utenſil accord- 
ing to their horſes, &c. and as a leſs plough with 
leſs power, can perform the ſame work in the 
common way; ſo it is evident to an axiom, this 


plough may be formed to do the ſame work with 


half the power of the common large plough. 
E could dwell with pleaſure on this ſubject 


much longer than may be thought neceſſary, as I 


think it cannot be too ſtrongly urged; however, 
I leave it with my wiſhes in its favour, and beg 
to reaſſume a former very intereſting matter, viz. 


feeding hogs on clover, &c. for though I endea- 
voured 


8 9, 
voured to recommend it on the footing of my 
own experiments, 'I am now made additionally 
happy, from other accounts of its advantages; 
as they are given by ſome late authors, of deſerv- 
ed reputation. Arthur Young, Eſq; in a treatiſe 
on hogs, tells us, Experiment the IV. 

In the beginning of June 1766, I confined 
% 60 hogs, half and three fourths grown, in my hog 
yard, (a pond's mouth in it,) and fed them 14 
« days with clover, mown freſh every day; it 


was given in their troughs, with racks acroſs, 


to prevent their ſoiling it. They fell off in their 
c“ looks in about 4 days, and grew worſe, ſeveral 


dying. At the end of that time, I gave them 


<« ſome malt grains and waſh every day, for a fen, 


days longer: but the effect was no better, more 
dying. They were then all turned into the 


* clover field, from whence they had been taken, 


« and confined conſtantly to it for ſome time. 
Not one more died, for all throve greatly. It 
„will not perhaps be impertinent here to add, 


that I never found any method of uſing clover 


e more beneficial than thus applying it to the 
« feeding of ' hogs. Experiment V. At the time 


« of the preceding experiment, 8 hogs of equal 
* ſize, were divided into two lots, and confined 


to two ſtyes, 4 were fed 14: days on clover 
"II '  mown, 


1 
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* mown, and the other 4 on Jucern mown z they 
« were given at the ſame time, and in the ſame 
<« ſtyes. At the end of that time they were view- 
« ed attentively: both were bad, but the clover 
ones much the worſt, one near dying. | 

Experiment VII. I draughted from my hogs 
% 20 that were of a perfect equality in ſize 
« and appearance; they were even half grown: 
* marked them into 4 lots, and turned 

No. 1 into my clover feld. 
2 =- = Iucernditto, 

3 - - ſain foin ditto, 
4 - = burnet ditto. 

& Tn another month they were drove up and 
viewed; and the reſult was, | 

No. 2 the fineſt, lucern. 2 

I next, clover. 
3 next, ſain foin. 
4 very indifferent, burnet. 

« The reſult of this experiment, I think deci- 
et ſive in favour of lucern, and likewiſe in the pro- 
c portionable merit of the other articles. 

4 Of green food, that which is growing is clears 
te ly the beſt: mown, and given in ſtyes, it is per- 
£© nicious, 

In the field, lucern is ſuperior to all the reſt; | 
te cloyer comes next, then ſain foin; all theſe are 


good. Burnet laſt, and bad.” 
. At 
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At the ſame time that I extol Mr. Young's in- 
defatigable proceſs, I muſt obſerve, that what he 
has mentioned relative to feeding hogs in the ſtye 
with thoſe artificial graſſes, ſeemeth to be ſome- 
thing premature; for I have ſeen hogs fed with 
clover, even withoyt that proper precaution of a 
rack to keep it from being ſoiled, for many days 
together, which throve very well. 

Mr. Young, has from his experiments pronoun- 

ced poſitively, I muſt with great deference ſay, 
that they may be ſtarved, either in the field or in 
the ſtye; but from my knowledge, if they are not 
ſtinted in quantity of clover, they will not fall off 
in 4 days, or 18 neither; though I prefer the field 
culure before the ſtye, as the pigs eat the clover, 
&c. with the natural dew on it, and therefore re- 
quire leſs water, | 

I muſt trouble the reader's patience with a few 
more citations on the ſubject of clover for feeding 
of hogs, taken from England Diſplayed, as that pu- 
blication may nat fall into all the r which this 
treatiſe may. 

“ Some of the farmers near Aylesford and Al- 
ton, Hampſhire, ſow clover for fatteniag their 
hogs, a piece of huſbandry that cannot be too much 
recommended.” 

The ſame writers in their obſervations on the 


huſbandry of Suſſex, remark with concern, “ that 
« they, 
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12 they a are ſtrangers to the method of feeding hogs 
„with clover.” 
And in treating of Oxfordſhire bubandry: it is 
4 ſaid; ** They have no dairies, and feed their hogs 
in ſummer with beans; ſo little are they ac- 
. dier wich che method of feeding hogs with 
4 clover,” | at 
Near Lavington in Wiltſhire, there is an herb- | 
age called knot: -graſs, for 9 hogs.“ 

Without troubling the reader with more quota- 
tions, I hope it will ſuffice to mention two expe- 
riments made in the Iſle of Wight, by Mr. Wil- 
| iam Sivier of Dungewood, and Mr. Emanuel 
White of Compton-Grange. The former put a 
number of large hogs into a piece of clover, and 
penned, or divided the field with hurdles : but he 
found a difficulty in confining them in this man- 
ner, for want of be ing properly ringed ; not that 
the hogs rooted up the clover, but that they raiſed 
up the hurdles : which, however will not prevent 
his purſuit of this part of huſbandry, being ſatis- 
fied of its immediate profit, and the ſervice it does 
in manure. | 4 

The latter tied his ſows in the clover field on the 
ſecond growth, removing them as they eat down | 
the clover; the cord was faſtened round the ſow's 
neck, and the litters run at large ; he had a crough 
in the field, which he ſupplied with water, 

| "I 
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The young pigs throve to admiration, and were 
2 finer parcel than he ever had before; neither were 
the ſows, with ering them, leſs in their ad- 
vancement. 

In reſpect to ſea · and, 8 LED or ore 
weed, as called in ſome maritime counties, I ſhall 
beg leave to ſpeak a liitle more, as the practice 
comes ſo well authenticated ſrom the ſame writers. 
Speaking of the huſbandry of Cornwall, they ſay, 
« Ore weed ſhould not be left to the fun and air, 
© it being a ſub-marine plant, the juices are ſoon 
« exhaled. Covered, it diſſolves into a fat oily 
* ſlime, which fattens and meliorates, cold ſtiff 
“land. It is beſt for tilled land, or ſparingly 
e laid on paſture, There are four ſorts, 1ſt, mix- 
« ed with lime, 2d. mixed with ſpar, 3d. mixed 
„ with ſhells, 4th. mixed with coral. The ſparry 
* ſand is of a calcarious ſubſtance, and will fer- 
« ment with acids, But the ſhelly fort is moſt 
« uſed. The coral is beſt where it can be got- 
The latter is taken up in the ſea, in Falmouth 
harbour, with canvas bags, and fold at 10s. a 
« barge; they lay on from one, to one ang a half 
« barge per acre.” 

In the account of Devonſhire, Ale 
and Dorſetſhire, we find ſea ſand, and ore weed 
are there uſed. Of "THANE they ſay, © ſea 


weed. 2 
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be weed i is uſed i in ſome parts near the ſea-coaft, 
but not any ſea- ſand, which may be regretted,” 
In the ſouthern part of Suſſex, they make 
do. great uſe of ſea ore, and a compoſt dunghill of 
se that weed, but do not make uſe of the ſand.” 
I can experimentally affirm the value of this 
practice, both in reſpect to the ſand, as well as tq 
the ore weed; and beg leave to adviſe it to all 
perſons contiguous to the ſea; wiſhing that theſe 
corroborating accounts, may prevail with them to 
introduce it. x 

I cannot end without one obſervation more, on 
a manure often found at the bottom of marl-hills, 
in ditches and mill-ponds, (when ſo ſituated,) in 
large bodies. 

I need not inform the farmer, that the lower part 
of a field is more fertile than the upper; this ariſeth 
from a ſimilar cauſe with the riches of à mill-pond, 
that is, the rich particles of the upland by moi- 

ſture, are conveyed to the lower part, which in- 
creaſeth the one, as it diminiſheth the other. 
When a ſtream at the foot of ſuch hills ſpready 
in a mill - pond, its current is then abated, and the 
fertile ſtranger ſubſideth in this new receptacle, 
till length of time forms as it were, a mexico trea- 
fare. 
Buch are the mill- ponds near Cariſbrook in the 
Ile of Wight; 1 know the hidden treaſure of theſe, 
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as I viewed ſome of it with much pleaſure, with 
has occaſionally been thrown out, | 
Shall the neighbouring land mourn for want; 
when ſuch food is at hand? No, in the drought of 
ſummer, drain the pond, and diffuſe it abroad to 
anſwer the end it was there collected for. 

Thus, every reflection furniſheth man with wonz 
der on the kindneſs of providence towards him; a 
treaſure being conveyed into his arms, by only the 
ſimple courſe of a purling ſtream, | 
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The Cauſe of Dearneſs of COR * and 
other PROVISIONS. BS... 


I N the latter part of my "BY intitled Winter 
Riches, 1 promiſed my reader to lay before him 
the cauſe of the dearneſs of corn, &c. which I 
have taken the firſt opportunity to do, by adding 
it to this ſecond edition of the Rational Farmer, 
without any addition to the price of the book; 
being ever happy in having an opportunity of 
communicating any _ that may tend to public 
utility. 
But a diſcuſion of this ſubje&t from me, I 
muſt confeſs, appears rather preſuming; therefore. 
I know not how to apologize for undertaking it. 
One reſourſe however, I flatter myſelf there is to 
relieve me, namely, that my candid reader will 
place my good intenſions before him, and with 


ſuch, blot out its infirmities, 
| ] ſhall 


ag” 
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I ſhall conſider the opinions which in general 
prevail relative to the dearneſs of corn. Some of 
which are, | 

Firſt, To the engroſſing it. 

Secondly, To a combination between the farmer, 
miller and baker. 

Thirdly, To the flour mills. 

And firſt, in reſpect to engroſſers of corn: 
it ſeems plain to common ſenſe, that if no 
quantities of corn, immediately before or ſince 
the late riſe, were to be found laid up 
in ſtore-houſes or granaries, engroſſing could 
not be the cauſe of it. I live in a corn country, 
where there are as many ſtore-houſes, perhaps, as 
in any county in the kingdom, convenient for 
laying up corn; but theſe ſtore-houſes in general 
have been, and are at this time, quite empty, 
not one buyer has any quantity of corn by him; 
nor has had for a conſiderable time, which, I am 
pretty ſure, is univerſally the caſe at preſent 
throughout the kingdom. I may differ, per- 
haps, from moſt people, but I cannot think that 
engroſſing is always a crime. 

No perſon would buy corn merely upon ſpecu- 
lation, when the price is at 107. or 12 J. per load, 
to keep it by him in expectation of a further ad- 


Vance. 
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When corn is engrofſed (if I may uſe the 

term in a good ſenſe) it is at a time when there is 
great plenty, and the price low ; which corn, 
if it be kept till a time of ſcarcity, and then ſold 
out, is really of ſervice to the poor, 
„ Secondly, Another thing to which they a- 
ſcribe the high price of corn, is a combination 
which they ſuppoſe the farmer, miller and baker 
have entered into for this purpoſe. This ſurely 
is ſo very idle and ridiculous, as not to deſerve a 
ſerious refutation. Every one that is at all ac- 
quainted with the markets, knows that the farmer 
will ever ſell as dear as he can, and that the dealer 
will buy as cheap as he can; the latter never hav- 
ing learned that the drarer he buys his wheat, 
the more will be his profit. 

The profit of the miller, indeed, who grinds 
for toll, is ever proportionable to the current price 
of corn; but as he does nothing in the market, 
he is free from the imputation. The meal - man's 
profit may be more when wheat is at 5/. than 
| when it is at 10 J. per load; he can then carry 
on his buſineſs with much leſs capital, and there- 
fore it is his intereſt to keep it low. 

It was at firſt the great difference which people 
found on trial, between buying wheat and buying 
flour, that ſo ſuddenly and "IT brought 

them 
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them to prefer the latter: and it is the ſame ac- 
knowledged difference, which engages them to 
continue it. The farmers are fo far convinced of 
this, that many of them will buy flour for their 
families, finding they can ſerve them cheaper with 
it, than with their own wheat. A day labourer, 
| who has any thing of a family, will fave by buy- 
ing flour, ſix · pence or njne-pence a week; where- 
fore they have ſo little reaſon to complain againſt 
their maſters for- not ſparing them wheat, that 
they have, on the contrary, the greateſt cauſe to 
complain that they are compelled by ſome of 
them to take wheat, when they know that they 
could ſave conſiderably by hrs out their own 


money in flour, 
It is well known that- wheat- bearing but a low 


price for ſome years before the late advance, 
was, by the farmers and old corn buyers, imputed 
to the flour mills, and they were ſtrongly perſuad- 
ed, and frequently aſſerted, that wheat would 
never obtain a price again, till the flour mills 
were down. — How ſtrangely the caſe is altered 
But I have one thing more to ſubjoin, which 
will put the matter out of queſtion, ſince all peo- 
ple will be true to their own intereſt, The bakers 
not many years ago, bought their own wheats, 
had them ground at the water-mills, and either 


a 

with hand or horſe-mills, dreſſed their own flour. 
You will allow that they muſt have in this way 
very great advantages in every article, beyond 
what a private houſe-keeper can pretend to; and 
yet no ſooner had they an opportunity to procure 
their flour from the water-mills, but upon trial, 
finding the advantage of it, they fell into it, and 
their hand and horſe-mills were laid aſide, I have 
heard a baker (who through prejudice to cuſtom, 
continued in the old way ſeveral years after others 
had quitted it) ſay, that he was ſome hundred 
pounds the worſe for not buying his four u 
as others had done. 

But what need of all this debate? we appeal 
to fact: let the matter be tried, it may be ſoon 
brought to an iſſue, Will the money that buys 
one buſhel of flour, buy wheat enough to make 
72 pounds of bread of equal fineneſs ? If it will I 
give up the point. 

Some people are for having granaries in every 
county for laying up corn in, and public mills 
to grind for the poor, with proper officers, 
&c. A fine ſcheme this to make employ- 
ments, and anſwer moſt valuable purpoſes 
to ſome, though I will not anſwer for it that the 


poor, or the public, would be the better 
for it. 


It 
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It is evident, that where corn can be kept, the 
rick is the beſt place to keep it in; but where 
corn mult be imported in grain, ſome building is 
abſolutely neceſſary for its further preſervation: 
But how deficient that is to anſwer the end for any 
length of time, appears from the ſituation of 
corn kept in granaries in Holland; they having 
no other relief, are under that neceſſity. A cele- 
brated writer obſerves, The Dutch empty them, 
« or rather change them every year, by conſum- 
ing the old or laſt 7 grain, and ſupplying 
its place with new,” 
The beſt granary is the farmer's mow, 
- - With us the cure would be warſe than the 

diſeaſe, as England is a corn country: as hence, 
exportation would ceaſe; by - hoarding up in. a 
fuſty houſe, an overplus which otherwiſe would 
bring in large ſums from abroad. This ſcheme 
muſt be attended with dangerous conſequences: 
granaries ill attended; the eountry ſupporting a 
crowd of ſycophants; a great expence to erect 
thoſe magazines; and, at the year's end, ſelling the 
injured corn to the poor to bring on diſeaſes, at a 
conſiderable loſs to the capital ſu, which mult 
fall on the public. 77 6N 

It may be ſaid, that . a year's ſtock of 
wheat before hand, we cannot ever ſuffer by bad 
ſeaſons, 7 

It 
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It is certain, that if a quantity of corn be 1 ig 
the land, individuals cannot be much diſtreſſed 
for want of its circulation; but where can the 
advantage ariſe to the kingdom by ſuch a ſcheme ? 
here i is a large quantity of old fuſty wheat, nurſing 
up in every part of the kingdom, to be con- 
ſumed yearly, when you | have plenty of new ſweet 
wheats, that by this ſcheme are to be laid up to 


be eat in rotation, in the ſame unwholeſome 


manner. You may lay, that if an over- abund- 
ance ſhould offer to us by 2 plentiful crop, and 
good ſeaſon, it. may then be exported, I muſt 
aſk which is to be exported, the old fuſty wheats, 
or the new good wheat ? If the old, I appre- 
hend there are but few markets that would receive 
your damaged corn : if the new, you ſtill entail 
a cruelty of forcing the people to cat food not fic 
for them. So that in every reſpect, as before 
obſerved, I am doubtful, i in a corn country, ſuch 


. be worſe chan 


the diſeaſe. 
Or ſuppoſe a year of plenty, hen there may 


| be a year and a half, or upwards, of ſtock, old 


and new, and exportation ſtopped, would it not 


| be very prejudicial to the whole community? the 


plough would move but flow, rents ill paid, land- 
lords ceaſe to pay the tradeſmen's bills, and 
tradeſmen then bankrupting each other. 


Since 
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Since then it does not appear that granaries 
will prevent a ſcarcity of good corn for pub- 
lic conſumption, neither does it appear to me 
that the cauſe alledged on the monopolizer of 
farms, is by any means the cauſe of ſcarcity at 
any time. I ſay, it is not the ru cauſe that has 
been alledged againſt them : namely, they being 
men of more wealth and opulence than a ſmall 
farmer is ſuppoſed to be; can with-hold theif 
corn from market, and fo cauſe an artificial fa- 
mine, How far this opinion has gained credit 
with the public; is confirmed by the general be- 
lief of it. 

But were ſuch monopolizers (as ſo called) to act 
on the principles alledged, when corn ſells at a 
high price, and a promiſing crop on the ground; 
ſurely it muft be againſt themſelves. 

If a farmer has a ftock of wheat by him at 
the beginning of fummer, and it appearing from 
many circumſtances that the crop on the 
ground may turn out but poorly, it is then his 
intereſt, and for the intereſt of the public, to 
keep his corn, and not wantonly wn it to market 
till a time of more ſcarcity comes. 

I ſay not wantonly, for it would be ſo if wheat 
was brought to market by a man who could keep 
it, and to ſell at a time of plenty, when he foreſaw 
ſcarcity * | 

Ti 
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I remember when wheat fold at 41. 10 8. and 
51. a load; that old wheat ricks then were fre- 
quently to be ſeen after harveſt, and at a time 
when there were large demands for it abroad, 
with ſome reaſonable expectation of a riſe, from 
a failure in other ſtates; and according to the ſi- 
tuation of times, there was juſt the ſame reaſon 
for complaint, though none, at that time, was 


made. 


But further, for argument's ſake, let us now 
ſuppoſe every farm to be occupied as they were 


40 or 50 years ago, and each farmer brought his 


wheat to market as faſt as it could be threſhe d | 
and ſo fell in half a year near his whole ſtock, 
in order to diſcharge his landlord's demand. Why 


certainly, if the ſame quantity of wheat was to be 
fold in half a year, as, in the common courſe of 


conſumption, might not have been fold in leſs 
than a year, the market of ſuch half year would 
perhaps be at 61: a load, inſtead of 81. But 
ſoftly, we are got through only half of the year, 
and moſt part of the year's ſtock gone; what is 
now to be done ? Where are we to look for the 


other half year's ſupply ? Why truly, to foreign 


ſtates, or the corn-merchant's ſtore-houſe : if ex- 
port has been open, *tis gone where it cannot be 
recovered ; if found with the latter, *tis ſo far a 


happy circumſtance, although the populace cry 
: * would 


1 

would be againſt them, ſtiling any ſuch, wherever 
found, foreſtallers, regraters, engroſſers, kidders, 
badgers, &c. Now granting, that corn, under 
the paſt circumſtances, be found in the corn mer- 
chants hands, pray, are they, or any other perſon 
buying in a fair market, to be blamed? No, eve- 
ry man has a right to buy in market whatever may 
be brought there for ſale, otherwiſe markets would 
be uſeleſs, and its conſtitutional convenience de- 
ſtroyed. Sure this cannot be denied, it is really 
ſuch a contradiction in itſelf to think otherwile, 
that it will not bear ſpeaking on. 

Notwithſtanding the clamour. againſt ſuch pur- 
chaſers, on one hand, and the rich farmer on the 
other, I ſhall rake the liberty to pronounce it a 
bleſſing to find a ſupport of wholeſome food in 
either of the above-mentioned hands, they ſelling 
it at 25 per cent. through the other half year, ad- 
vance profit. 

Hence, does it appear that the keeping farmer 
can cauſe a ſcarcity, or the buyer who lays up a 
ſtore in time of plenty ? No ſurely, but the haſty 
ſeller may; the diſtreſſed little farmer, who lives 
in fear of his craving landlord, or frighted at his 
own ſhadow, may ſell ; and when fold, it is loſt 
to future markets, 

Another reaſon has been offered as a cauſe for 
the preſent dearneſs of wheat, viz, That the con- 

„ ſumption 
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ſumption muſt be greater than formerly, as the 
common people eat whiter bread than uſually, 

In general, I allow the common bread to be 
whiter : In many parts of England where the in- 
habitants can be ſerved from flour mills, wheaten 
bread is a degree whiter than it was forty years 
paſt ; and on firſt ſpeculation the reaſon may ap- 
pear feaſible ; but perſons acquainted with the 
utility of the flour-mill mechaniſm, will not heſi- 
tate a moment on giving a negative to ſuch a ſup- 
poſed cauſe, 

For although the bread a labouring man eats at 
| this day, may be whiter than it was forty years 
_ paſt, yet in quantity the conſumption cannot be 
more; becauſe, the money that buys one buſhel 
of flour, will not buy wheat enough to make 72 
pounds of bread of equal fineneſs, ground, and 
ſtone drefled in the common way ; therefore, 
what is conſumed in fineneſs, is fully compenſat- 
ed by increaſe of finer flour; that is, a greater 
; quantity of flour is produced, but poorer bran ; the 
flour being more ſhelled out of that thin covering, | 
and better dreſſed in a proportion as 47 to 
55 *, or 8 pounds more flour im every buſhel, or 

as 


4 


In the common mills, a loſs of flour in weight occaſioned 
by improper mechaniſm, is generally 17 pounds; in $999 flour | 
mills not more than 9 pounds. 
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as 5 buſhels in every load, or 40 buſhels; and one 
load in every 8 load of wheat ſo ground, Win- 
cheſter meaſure, at 64 pounds to a buſhel. Thus, 
the uſe of flour mills is a ſaving to the public of 
one thovſand pounds ſterling, in every eight thou- 
ſand conſumed, , 

It may be ſaid, if flour-mills are of ſuch advan- 
tage, ſurely every public and private haker will 
have recourſe thereto for flour; for, as Mr. Hume 
obſerves, „ Avarice, or the, deſire of gain is an 
univerſal paſſion, that operates at all times, in all 
places, and upon all perſons.” | 

However, there are exceptions in all caſes, ava- 
rice, is not univerſal ; all people will not be true 
to their own intereſt; as has been mentioned, 
And although many farmers are convinced, that 
they can buy flour at the flour-mills cheaper 
than they can make ſuch flour out of their own 
wheat, yet I know many that even avarice, or 
ſelf intereſt, cannot have any effect on: nay, a 
thouſand ſuch inſtances daily appear before us; 
even the day labourer, whoſe intereſt ought to be 
ſo dear to him, like the more opulent, will conti- 
nue obſtinate againſt occular demonſtration ſo vi- 
ſible to him within his little circuit: many labour- 


ers, however, I know do embrace it, and find an 


advantage from ſixpence to ninepence per week in 
their favour. Thus I preſume, it may conclud- 
| 1 d, 
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ed, that this reaſon has as little ſtability in it, as 
any of the foregoing ones. 
Since then it does not appear, that flour - mills, 
corn- merchants, rich farmers, or conſumers of 
white bread, are the cauſe of ſcarcity of corn, it 
remains to be conſidered from whom, or what 
thoſe calamities, which we often ſuffer, proceed. 
To go properly into that inquiry, I muſt affirm, 
that ſuch ſcarcity is not owing to any of the above 
alledged cauſes, for the paſt reaſons, as well as 
the reaſon on which the parliament grounded a 
| prohibition of exportation in the ſpring 1769, and 
renewed it in the ſpring 1770, and afterwards 
for 1771, which were from other and more ſurer 
truths, namely, there not being, on the ſtricteſt in- 
quiry, more wheat in England than would ſup- 
ply itſelf, and government demands, till another 
harveſt came round. So true were their informa- 
tions, that although it ſeemed, by the face of 
markets at that time, that a prohibition was hurt- 
ful; yet, before the then next harveſt of 1770, 
(at which time I made this obſervation) the mar- 
kets ſhewed the wiſdom of parliament ; wheat 
riſing for want of produce from 8 1. and under, 
to upwards of 11 J. per load, (eight gallon mea- 
ſure) in ſome parts; and to 12 J. 10s, and even 
' 131. in many parts of England, 
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Thus the ſowing of 1967 and 1968 produced 
no greater crop than was neceſſary for home con- 
ſumption, and to Ireland, to which place there was 
a great demand, and ſome to our Mediterranean an ns | 
African garriſons ; the principal ſupply of which; 
with our ſouthern iſlands, were from North America, 

The calamitous times, ſome few years back, 
were from two cauſes; one, for want of a proper 
growth of wheat ; the other, wet ſeaſons injuring 
the grain at harveſt, We ſhould have been 
equally as miſerable theſe laſt two years, had not 
providence bleſt us with good weather at the time 
of gathering the fruits of the earth ; as the firſt 
cauſe held againſt us. 

From the whole then, I think ic paſt doubt, as 
to the cauſe, it appearing to me to be from an in- 
ſufficiency of growth; no more corn being pro- 
duced than what, with good weather at harveſt, 
ſupplied home conſumption. This being the fact, 
leads us to an inquiry how this comes about, as 
more-acres are under tillage than formerly were. 
| And firſt, it is allowed by all, that there is one 
third more of land under tillage at 1 time, chan 
there was 40 years ago. 

Secondly, that when there was one third fewer 
acres under tillage than at this time, there was 
not only a ſufficient growth for home conſump- 
tion, but a quantity, not for one year only, but 

20 years 
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20 years together, viz, 1726 to 1746, exported, 
to the amount of 4461, 37 quarters, 4 buſhels, 
amounting to a ſum of 6,634,828 l. 8s. 9d. 
And from the year 1746 to 1765, nineteen years, 
the export of wheat was much greater, viz. 6,800, 
017 quarters, 1 buſhel, amounting to a ſum of 
10,766,693 l. 15 8. 7d, which laſt quantity was 
moſtly exported from the year 1746 to 1757. Eng- 
land having received in ſome of thoſe years one mil- 
lion of pounds from F rance alone. i 

In the year 1689, the bounty on exportation 
was given to encourage tillage, from which time 
wheat, has been growing cheaper, till within theſe 
few years; before the bounty was granted, it kept 
| riſing, From the year 1697 to 1706, the export 
principally began, in which nine years it amount- 
ed to a ſum of 1,002,0711. 17s. 9d. and from 
thence to the above era, 1726, it amounted to 

a ſum of 4,448, 8431. 175. and fo continued, for 
the moſt part, as above, increaſing till the begin- 
ning of the year 1769, when parliament confirm- 
ed the royal interfering in a prohibition, (before 
they met) and continued it till the next meeting 


of parliament, and fo on through 1770 and 1771. 
Thoſe 


Note. It is computed that the freight of corn exported 
from 1697 to 1765, amounted to 3 millions. The greateſt 
export was in the. year 1750, wheat at 1 1 12 8. 6 d. pex 
quarter. 
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Thoſe incteaſing years proceeded, firſt, from 
the encouragement of the bounty, which ſtimu- 
lated the farmer to break up more land: and ſe- 
condly, as more and more freſh land was brought 
into tillage, quantities encreaſed, till at length 
there was no more freſh land to bring in: old 
tillage land worn out from its wonted fruitfulneſs; 
and encreaſe ceaſed, So that for near 3 years back, 
no more corn has been produced from the enlarge- 
ment of tillage, than barely to ſupply ourſelves. 

Thirdly, the bounty continuing, no corn to ex- 
port, and 1,600,000 acres under wheat, inſtead 
of 1,0t6,6663.*, out of which were exported 
223,066 quarters at that time, may ſtill continue 
a matter of ſurpriſe ; though, at the ſame time, it 
leads us to the true and only caufe of deficiency, 
viz, a failure in agriculture ; a failure in the land; 
an improper mode, and unſkilful maſters T. 
It may be aſked, is not tillage the ſame as it 
was during the encrealing crops, and large 'ex- 

portations ? 


* The number of acres under wheat 40 years ago. | 

+ England is ſuppoſed to contain about 30 millions 
of acres. One million fix hundred thouſand under wheat ; 
13 millions four hundred under other arable land; and 15 
millions under common paſture and woods, called waſte, 

Growth of wheat on 1,600,040 acres, is computed to be 
4050,791 quarters, or 32,406, 168 buſhels ; or as 20 buſkels 
1 peck, and a fractional part, to one acre, 
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portations ? And is not the ground as capable of 
producing ſuch crops now as formerly ? 

I anſwer; tillage is the ſame, but the ground 
is not the ſame; that is, the ſpirit, the conſtitu- 
tion, the fruitfulneſs, is not the ſame. At the 
time that land was freſh, young, and unworn 
out with labour, it produced its vigorous ſtrength ; 
but when that failed, another different diet and 
mode of application became neceſſary to reſtore it, 
which has not yet taken root, When lands were 
more divided into tenements, or ſmall farms, 
each occupier was under a neceſſity of labouring 
his land well, to pay his rent, and breed up a 
large family ; therefore, what he had to till, he 
tilled well. 
The firſt produce of this youthful land was 
from nature; when that began to fail, it was fed 
with dung and mar], or ſuch manures as were 
found moſt convenient to the reſpective ſituations 
of people ; but when oppreſſed by continual hard 
labour; it at length was obliged to ſubmit to in- 
firmities incident to a weak conſtitution ; the far- 
mer continually dunging to produce weeds, and 
ploughing only to deſtroy what he himſelf was daily 
labouring for, viz. a good crop of wheat. It is dif- 
ficult indeed to cure a diſorder when the diſeaſe 18 
not known; remove the cauſe, and the cure is 
effected. The farmer knowing not how to change 
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his medicine with the change of diſeaſe, continues 
applications of poiſon, which adds fuel to the 
fire, | | | 

This, and this alone, appears to be the true 
cauſe: for remedy of which, the change, or 
new culture of land is fully ſet forth in this 
treatiſe, and Winter Riches, 

From the account laid before parliament in 
1766, of the growth, exports, &c. from 1697, 
to 1765, it appears, on an average of 68 years, 
the export of wheat to have been per year, 
210,771 quarters, at a ſum of 21,0231. 5s. at 
the rate of 11. 12s. per quarter: the laſt 19 
years of which, viz, from 1746 to 1765, the 
average run at 357,895 quarters, 5 buſhels, at a 
price nearly of 11. 118. 8d. per quarter, a- 
mounting to, in theſe 19 years, at an avarage, 
566,668 1. 18. o d. 2. The loſs in that propor- 
tion for 1769, 1770, and 1771, only is, 1, 700, 
n 

Hence, according to the preſent mode of til- 
lage, it appears that, every year exportation don't 
take place, a ſum of 566,668 J. 15. and one 
halfpenny, is loſt to the kingdom. But, if land 
had been judiciouſly managed ſince the time of 
its great effort, namely, from the year 1745, to 
1750, when the freſh taken in land under til- 
lage was in its prime, a much greater advantage 

R would 
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would have aroſe to us; for thoſe 5 years only, 
brought in a ſum of 7,045,786 pounds ſterling, 
It was then we received from France alone, a 
million at a time, the price of wheat being in the 
year of greateſt export, viz. 1750, at 1 J. 12 J. 6 d. 
per quarter; the next year it roſe to 17. 18 f. 6 d. 
per quarter, export leſſening every year ſince. 

The attention of the little farmers was con- 
fined to labour, and breeding up their families 
to hard work. The attention of the preſent 
great farmer, who occupies three or four ſuch 
little farms, is to do the tillage work with little 
expence and ſlovenlineſs, that they may breed up 
their children, as they miſtakenly call it, gentle- 
men and gentlewomen ; that is, idlers with poor 
pride, 

In order to obtain this, as an equivalent againſt 
the expence of now many ſtrange ſervants, a quan- 
tity of land from two to four farms, being got 
into their hands, two teams are employed to do 
what three uſed to have work enough to ac- 
compliſh ; by which, the land is ploughed one 
third Jeſs than uſual“, together with the worn 
out ſtate of the ground, makes it very clear how 
this deficiency is brought about, 

Land 

I know ** farmers who plough a wheat Ruble _but 
once for barley, and not very light land neither. 
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Land being thus treated, and the occupier bent 


againſt inſtructions, it cannot yield its wonted 
produce, being bruiſed, and belly ſtarved. How- 
ever, it is yet recoverable ; the ſtate requires Its 
and every individual has a right to call on the 
tiller of land to treat it in a manner molt fit for 
the public good; he being a truſtee for the pub- 
lic, by taking on him, and occupying land which 
God hath given for the public ſupport; whereby 
he becomes an agent under God to provide bread 
for the ſupport of his creatin. I heartily wiſh 
every man who attempts to arrogate over kind 
nature, and the fruitful earth, would firſt ſay to 
himſelf, am I more than man! 

Having thus proved from the higheſt authority, 
and corroborating circumſtances, that a prohi- 
bition of exportation of wheat, has been from 


want of a ſufficient quantity of yield, together 


with the cauſe, I ſhall next endeavour to ſhew 
from whence fleſh meats have roſe to ſo great a 
price, on tillage account only. | 

The price of proviſions in general, * a de- 
pendency on each other; when beef riſes, all the 
other lower meats follow: as in corn, when 
wheat bears a high price, all the inferior grain 
riſes in proportion; and generally a plenteous 
year of corn reduceth fleſh meat in price. But 
in the caſe before us, the high price of fleſh meat 


: has 
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has been for want of the uſual paſture*® to breed 
up horned cattle on; leſs paſture for cows, as 
well as ſheep, and not a ſufficient ſubſtitute pre- 
pared ſor them in the pinching ſpring : fewer 
calves reared, and a leſs quantity of butter and 
_ Cheeſe through all the corn countries in England, 
ſo much that there are but few large, or ſmall 
farms under tillage, whoſe ſupport of cheeſe is 
half within itſelf, when 40 years ago ſuch had 
an over-abundance. 

Thus, as before obſerved, tillage increaſing, 
paſture decreaſed, and by adding a third to one, 
a third was leſſened in the other. 

As in the cauſes aſſigned by many, relative to 
the ſcarcity of corn, ſo many vague cauſes has 
been offered to the public in reſpe& to fleſh 

The farmer, to cover his ignorance in tillage, 
lays all the blame of bad crops to bad ſeaſons ; 
who, together with the grazier, charges the horſe 
breeder with the - cauſe of ſcarcity of fleſh 
meat. 


Let 


2 Tt h a pity that landlords, for a ſmall lhcre, ſuffered the 
tenants to break up the fine old meads : it is now a curioſity 
to ſee one, A recent leaſe has been granted to a friend of 
mine, at 10 l. a year advance rent, for which he was ſuffered 


to break up 40 acres of as good dairy paſture as * un the 
county. 
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Let us examine into this allegation. | 

Has the paſture land-holders forbore dairies, 
and rearing calves, bullocks, &c. and thrown 
ſuch land under breeding horſes. If that be not 
the caſe, the allegation is falſe, Has any one yet 
pointed out where tillage, or dairies were the 
baſis of any one place or county, that fuch had 
been laid aſide, and horſe-breeding introduced as 
a ſtock? No, but occular demonſtration informs 
every one, that tillage has turned out the calf 
and the bullock, and the fatting ox drove from 
his paſture, by the over-bearing plough. 

Horſes have borne a great price, perhaps equal 
to any other land commodity. I know not what 
is exempted from a high price, in reſpe& to 
things 40 or 50 years ago: I ſpeak within me- 
mory; but does it appear from thence, that | 
horſes are the cauſe of the dearneſs of wheat or 
fleſh meat, more than this one rule, that all 
things riſe or fall in proportion as things are de- 
pending on each other, always —_ its courſe 
from the firſt principal. 


For inſtance, what enables the woollen manu- 
facturer to make certain priced cloth better or 
worſe, but dear, or cheapneſs of wool, high or 
low labour, &c. What cauſeth a quantity of 
wool? the well wintering of ſheep. Thus it is 
through the whole ſtate, every thing depending, 

on 
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on each other; the landlord depending on the 
labouring tenant, and the tenant on the landlord, 
for letting him hold his property. 
This analogy is in the body politic, as 5 as 

in the loftieſt ſpire, whoſe ſtupendous height 
depends on ſtone and ſtone from the humble 
baſis of preſſed earth. 

From the whole may be gathered theſe folu- 
tions, 

Firſt, The true cauſe of the ſcarcity of corn. 

This may be deduced to theſe three obſerva- 
tions: as men holding more land than they pro- 
perly till: a riſe of land, againſt which the te- 
nant thinks to ballance, by leſſening expence of 
labour, thereby committing a great error, by 
endeavouring to relieve a leſſer. And laſtly, 
Land being worn out with drudgery, and the oc- 
cupier's ignorance, in not knowing how to re- 
deem it. 

Secondly, For ſcarcity of fleſn meat we need 
not have recourſe further than to the additional 
tillage of fine old rich paſture land. Reſtore paſ- 
ture, and you will increaſe ſtock, and by increaſe 
of ſtock, meat becomes cheaper; and by leſſen- 
ing the preſent quantity of tillage, the remain- 
ing part will be better cultivated, and produce 
more, unleſs the preſent mode in tillage be re- 
verſed. | 


» 


Thus, 
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Thus, 20 far as 1 am able, I have pointed out 
the true cauſe of complaint: it remains next to 
be conſidered, how much the loſs of exportation 
affect the kingdom in general. 

That exports are the enrichers of any country, 
no one will preſume to deny; imports, the con- 
trary effect; this being even an axiom, yet there 
are exceptions and reſtrictions to be wiſely uſed 
in both. Some are of opinion that exports ſhould 
never be ſtopt, even be the price of corn what it 
may. So thought the French counſel in 1764, 
when the king's edict appeared to encourage agri- 
culture, exportation was made perpetual and ir- 
revocable, However, this perpetual and irreyoc- 
able edict was but of ſhort duration, for, in July 
1770, an arret appeared in France with theſe 
words. The ſcarcity of corn, and the dearneſs of 
bread, in ſeveral provinces of the kingdom, have 
excited riots and complaints in different parts: his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty has iſſued an arret du con- 
ſeil, prohibiting the exportation, and permitting 
importation, till further orders,” 

The ſituation of France at this time, in reſpe& 
to the ſcarcity of bread, is by no means to be con- 
ſidered for want of tillage; in which, no people 
are more aſſiduous, or has men ſo eminent in that 
ſcience, though it may not be ſo univerſal. Be- 
lieve me, they are not half a century behind any; 


than the divided were, and had got liberty to break 
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| » ba. their tillage is more to be 
_ _ dreaded, than their mighty fleets, or numerous 


armies, Our boaſting iſland has the effect of ca- 
lamity yet recent among us; it was felt too much, 
even in the midſt of our vaunting tillage, to be 
forgot in 8 or 10 years; therefore, the preſent 
diſtreſs in France ought not to be finally imputed 
to want of tillage. 

1 ſhall further conſider how far the monogolipers 
of farms affect the community. 


Firſt, Has tillage increaſed by it? 
Secondly, Has it not depopulated an induſtri- 


ous and laborious ſet of people? 


Thirdly, Are the poor leſſened or increaſed by 
it? If increaſed, does not the ſmall farms bear 
more in proportion to their relief than the large 


farms? 


Fourthly, Is it not of more advantage to che 


land lord to divide, than to join farms ? 


And, firſt, Has tillage increaſed by it? 
It muſt be confeſſed, that more land has been 


ploughed up by it.in the ſmall farms, as well as in 


the large; for when the opulent farmer, whoſe 
terms with the land-Jord were in general lower 


up 


r A to o half 


- > rent of the farm. 
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up freſh ground, alledging that the poor little 
farmer had impoveriſhed the land ſo much as to 
render it incapable of producing a crop without 
reſting; they obtained liberty to break up what 
had not been touched with the plough in the me- 
mory of man. 

In conſequence of this, the ſmall farms alſo ap- 
plied, and got much the ſame permiſſion with a 
little advance of rent; by this means, an increaſe 


of ploughing commenced, and on this ne acqui- 


ſition to the plough, together with the former, a 
large quantity of corn was added to the kingdom, 
and fo continued till the new land became as bad 
as the old, having no ſubſtitute of relief, but 
dung, marl, and fallow : ſo all in time came to 
one ſtate. 8 5 
It might be aſked, does not the opulent farmer, 
who has monopolized farms, till the land better 
and more effectually than the weak farmer? No, 
he not being ſatisfied with the advantage of not 
keeping or breeding up three or four families, 
which formerly the ſame lands were obliged to do, 
but to keep leſs labour alſo, and ſo plough the 
land leſs; that inſtead of three or four earths 
or ploughings, gives it but two, and ſometimes but 

one, without any other manuring ſubſtitute, 
This not being the caſe with the little farmer 
before the addition of freſh paſture land, taken 
S | from 
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from the cow or bullock, and added to A 'S þ 
he had but ſmall profit and a large family, was 
naturally under the neceſſity of being very labo· 
rious and attentive to the plough : his ideas carry- 
ing him no further than his induſtrious and labo- 
rious-family, (who did all the work of the farm) 
and to ſecure his land-lords rent, bene his mind 
wholly thereto: he went to market with his little 
cart, and contented himſelf there with a mug of 
ale, The proud inſinuations of their followers, 
that ſuch was not fit, or could not, for want of a 
'purſe, till the land, is notoriouſly confuted by the 
Linall produce which they at this time deliver to 
the public. 
Thus, land has increaſed under the plough, 
but good tillage and yield, decreaſed ; which the 
occupiers charge to bad ſeaſons, conſtantly up- 
braiding their God with unkindneſs, to "—_— 
themſelves of imprudence. 
\ Secondly, Has it not depopulated a an induſtrious 
and laborious ſet of people ? 
| This queſtion leads me to ſome of the principles 
of agriculture among the Romans; who were not 
only extremely attentive to the thorough culture 
of their land, but alſo, even in the later time of 
the republick, laid it down as a maxim to be fol 
lowed 
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lowed by all good huſbandmen * (which all good 
tillers of land were then called) to ſow but little 
and plough much. This is ſtrictly enjoined by 
Virgil and Pliny, who inſtance the huſbandry of 
Creſinus, as an example of the good effects of this 
practice, * laments the deplorable condition of 
« Italy, when rich men, with the help of their 
« numerous ſlaves, farmed large diſtricts of land; 

« becauſe it diminiſhed the number of Roman 
« citizens, and rendered the country leſs fruit · 
« ful: for as both he and Columella obſerves, the 
« Romans then became dependant on other na- 


| « tions for the means of ſubſiſtance.“ 


Large farms, ſays « Mago + the Carthagenian, 
« muſt in general, render the farm ſtronger than 
the farmer, whereby it neceſſarily becomes leſs 
« fruitful ; this practice is attended with another 
* moſt fatal conſequence to a manufacturing and 
4 trading people, it leſſens the number of inha- 
5 bitants in the country, from whence only the 

NG « ſupply 


 * Huſbandman is the true title for a tiller of land, farmer 
being an abuſe to the occupation, as it means a ſingle houſe- 
holder, as well as a holder of land, from the French word 
ferme, to hold a leaſe of a houſe, or land. 


+ Mago, whom Columella calls ruſticationis parentum, had 
28 bapks tranſlated into Latin by order of the ſenate. 


„„ 
« « ſupply of population ariſes ; for cue and large 
* towns are always an expence of men.' 
This depopulation is evident almoſt all over 
England, ſeveral pariſhes are leſſened within my 
knowledge from ten to fifty, creditable induſtrious 
families, who bred up, on their ſmall farms, ſix 
or eight children; thoſe who were neceſſary to aſ- 
ſiſt in the work, ſtaid at home after they had ob- 
tained a little ſchooling, and laboured as ſervants 
with their parents, who of courſe were more at- 
tentive and truer to their truſt, than ſtrangers bred 
in poverty generally are. This fitted them better 
for a ſervant's taſk abroad: and who is ſo fit to be 
a ſervant as thoſe bred up in true * and ho- 
neſty? | 
It may be faid theſe people are not loſt to the 
ſtate, for though they are not farmers, continued 
in their father's farm, they may however be uſeful 
labourers. | 
T hat labourers are inereaſed is true, but that 
good pariſh labourers are ſo, I muſt deny ; for when 
theſe are-married and ſettled, they have the pariſh 
ſupport in view: children multiply, a ſick wife, 


and an attendant huſband, who ought to be a 
tender man, but not to take ſuch advantage to 
cover idleneſs. Parjſh ſupport immediately comes 
on, and they work but little whilſt they can get 
that; a ſmall family brought up in poverty, la- 

zineſs, 
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zineſs, and thieving follows; who really think ie 
no crime to ſteal from the farmer. Bred up in this 
ſtate, can ſuch be uſeful members? Can ſuch be 
uſeful ſervants, unleſs it be to get, or be got with 
child the firſt opportunity, then married, and laſt 
of all a pariſh ſettlement ? 

Thus, the opulent farmer becomes outrageous 
at the increaſing poor, and the poor curſing the 
farmer; whom, they ſay, grinds the face of the 
poor. Pas 
I muſt obſerve, that according to our preſent conſti- 
tution, our great indulgence to the poorer ſort, is ra- 
ther encouraging vice; as care is not taken to breed up 
thoſe families to ſome employment; and 'it muſt in- 
evitably continue ſo, unleſs work- houſes in each 
pariſh are prepared for them as ſoon as they ap- 
ply for relief; then the ſmall family will immedi- 
ately be initiated into labour, brought up to work, 
and help to maintain themſelves; inſtead of lying 
about in naſtineſs and rags, thieving, idleneſs, and 
every thing to corrupt their weak morals: all of 
which populates idlers, but depopulates induſtry. 

Thirdly, Are the poor leſſened by it, or in- 
creaſed ? if increaſed, does not the preſent "ſmall - 

| farms, 


I mean a houſe of labour, not a common poor houſe, | 
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farms, bear more in Proparoen | to their relief, than 
large farms ? 

oY, proportion to the aa of labourers, or lo 


Beaton i ; evident from. Io laſt © or r ſecond 125 ; 
ſo many,more are added to that rank by being turned 
out of the ſmall farms they | held; or we muſt ſup- 
poſe them to be ſonk j into the earth of theſe farms, 
fo rapaciouſly taken from them ; however, they are 
nat loſt, the treble farm occupier finds them on 
the poor rate, though not in proportion. as the 
| bogle. ſmall farm does, 

For though the poor rate js is adjuſted to each 
vent, of holding, yet, here is now but one family 

to. be, hred up on the ſame rent, that before this 
tri-union of farms, there were three families to 


— 


de ſupported. If one man occupies as much as 
three other men under the ſame circumſtan- 
ces of rent and land; theſe. three men bear a 
burthen in proportion as 3 is to 1, over the rated 
rent; conſequently, all ſmall farms bear a greater 
Proportion not only to the poor, but to every other | 
pariſh rate, as the quantity of holding i is not ou! 
to the family to be reared. 

Fourthly, Is it not of more advantage to the 
land-lord to divide than to join farms ? ; 

OY 8 8 x Fewer 
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Fewer tenants, and leſs rent, is not an aflfans 
tage. On the contrary, more tenants and mort 
rent is an advantage; therefore, to keep the fart 
divided is the land-lord's ĩutereſt. 

Laſtly, From the whole may be inferred. 

That large monopolizers have been the cafe of 
breaking up moſt of the paſturage on each farm, 
depriving the community thereby of the uſual ſup- 
ply of fleſh meat, and added no * to 
tillage. 

That they have gad an indbdtious, h- 

neſt, and laborious ſet of families, deprived the 
king of a ſupply from ſuch, who muſt now have 
recourſe to people of leſs morals. 

That the poor are increaſed theteSy, and every 
pariſhoner (except the mohopolizers) more pro- 
portionably burthened with the rates of the' pariſh. 
And laſtly, The land- lords have injured them- 
ſelves by it, who, with the tenants, are the cauſe 
of all the grievances. 

To conclude this ſubject: 9 5 

Similar to the above, tho from a different eule ef 
de population, was a ſtatute made in the 4 Henty 7. 

1489. 

* Small farms in general, pay a higher rent in proportion 
than large farms. But, ſays the landlord, repairs are lefs. 
To balance which, and encourage the tenant, give a 31 years 
leaſe, and oblige the tenant to keep all in repair. Then the 
_ landlord would come nearer to a certainty of his real rent- 
roll; at preſent, ſuch is only an imaginary one. 
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1489. relative to England in general, to prevent 
arable land being converted into paſture: and 


the ſame year, an act was made relating to the 
Iſle of Wight in particular. 
The preſent mode is a great deal of arable, and 


little paſture, not more wheat, but fewer cattle, 


circumſtances that call loudly for parliamentary 1 in- 
terpoſition. 

Thus having briefly explained myſelf relative 
to the firſt cauſe of the preſent diſtreſs ; namely, 
leſs yield of wheat, and fewer cattle reared, I 
come ſecondly to conſider and explain the mo- 
nopolizing of what few cattle are reared, ſo far 
as it affects the high price of fleſh meat, when fit 
for the market. 

This comes under the following heads : 

Firſt, The ſaleſman. Secondly, The carcaſe 


butcher. Thirdly, The retailer of meat, com- 
. monly called a butcher. 


And firſt, the ſaleſman who occupies large tracts 
of adjacent fields, where he can draw for the 


market from one, to one hundred bullocks a 


day, and when theſe fields are ſtocked, he then 
hires by the week, more diſtant and cheaper 
conveniencies, from whence he may repleniſh his 
market fields, 

Under this circumſtance, the ſaleſman makes 


himſelf maſter of the firſt charge or expence on 
| the 


40-3 

the public, by ſelling, or not ſelling (if he cannot 
get his price) if he does not ſell according to his 
avaricious ſoul, the cattle are remanded back un- 
til another day. Muſt mouths be ſtopped, and 
families kept together without food ? no, he 
knows it, and knows too well, that the market 
muſt come to his price, not his to the market. 
If thefe robbing peſts (I won't ſay worſe) to ſo- 
ciety, were aboliſhed, if this nuſance to thouſands 
of thouſands were removed, would this be the 
caſe? no, ſurely, the farmer or his man muſt 
come with their cattle and fell, and when they 
come to market, will, nay, muſt ſell. 
The faleſman's tranſaction is fo bare-faced and 
notorious, ſo open, ſo unreſerved, that every hour 
it is done in the midſt of light: no private roads, 
no ſecret channels of conveyance are here arti- 
ficed. When a retailing butcher applies for an ox 
or two, a few calves, half a ſcore ſheep, or a 
ſcore of lambs, he tells him, T muſt have ſuch a 
price: it 'is too much, ſays the retailer? I will 
give you ſo much. No, fir, ſays the ſaleſman, I 
can have more than that ſum and ſell the whole 
parcel; I won't plague myſelf with ſelling in 
ſmall diviſions, there is mare plague and trouble 
with one of you piddling retailing butchers, than 
with all the carcaſe butchers in town ; turns diſ- 

T dainfully 
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dainfully away, and leaves the poor retailer to ſeek 


for meat from the wholeſale engroſſer. 

Which brings the ſecond. head into conſidera- 
tion, namely, the carcaſe, or wholeſale butcher. 

| Theſe ſo called, are a ſet of monopolizers, if 
poſſible, of much greater nuſance than the ſaleſ- 
man. The ſaleſman only monopolizes for the 
ſlaughter, but the ſlaughterer or carcaſe butcher, 
monopolizes both: his weighty purſe conveys him 
alſo to country quarters; he, like the other, 
engroſſes as many as he can; he, with the 
engroſſing ſaleſman, gives the farmer a high 
price for his cattle in order to keep him at 
home, and ſo break the farmer off from market 
connections with a retailing butcher, well know- 
ing, if that can be ſecured, the price of meat 
muſt abſolutely be in the power, and at the will 
of him, and his friend the ſaleſman, The ſaleſ⸗ 
man, conſcious of this country intruſion of the 
carcaſe butcher, whoſe purſe may haye more in- 
fluence in the country than the ſaleſman's applica- 
tion to the farmer to ſend his cattle to town, 
does all that lies in his power to counter act that 
ſtep of the carcaſe butcher, by ſelling to him, 
and him only, the cattle he engrolles, or is con- 
ſigned to him. » 

Hence, a connection is 8 between theſe 


* two foreſtalling, engroſſing, and double - dealing 


creatures, 
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creatures, who not only ſteal and plunder the 
comforts of life at one hundred miles- diſtance, 
but both in conjunction, pluck out the vitals be- 
fore the face of all mankind, and leave the in- 
dividual to moan and bewail, or fly into agonies 
and curſe the rulers, and ſham pretended good 
government they live under; revolting a loyal 
mind into breaſts ſwelling with rage and diſ- 
loyalty; periſhing in the midſt of plenty; ſtarving 
with meat hanging before their eyes, till at length 
the deſperate diſeaſe brings on a deſperate cure. 
This leads me to the third and laſt head, name- 
ly, the retailing butcher, which I ſhall preſume 
hereafter to term the retailer of meat, as not be- 
ing a butcher. | 
Under the two laſt heads it evidently appears, 
that a third muſt follow to effect the ruin; 
namely, the retailer of meats. 
Can any man ſuppoſe this perſon to be more 
conſcientious than his greater brethren: has he 
not an example before him? has he not, thin 
you, an ambition to be one of theſe great men 
and as good a right as thoſe ? Will he not make 
uſe of every ſtratagem to enhance the price, and 
keep up the retailing market as much as he can? 
have not the ſaleſman and. carcaſe butcher fur- 
niſhed the retailer with ample materials to work 
on? Is not the price of meat in Smithfield 
| Market 
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Market a ſecret with the few, and muſt not the 
price given to the carcaſe butcher, by the re- 
tailer, he to them (from the public) a ſecret 
alſo? I ſay (with much concern) Smithfield 
Market is a ſecret with the few; it is confined 
to a few; namely, the two connected, foreſtalling, 
and engroſſing wretches, between whom almoſt 
alone the market centers ; and as ſuch it is fore- 
ſtalling and engrofling, although it may partly 


be under cover of the market, as they are ſold 


again from that market purchaſe, that, or the 
enſuing day : where a number of beaſts fall into 
one carcaſe butcher's hand (if it were not for 
the connection) they would be in the hands of one 
hundred, and, of courſe, the market price of 


Smithfield would be nearly aſcertained, whereby 
an impoſit ion of fraud could not be carried on 


with impunity. 
Thus, the retailer has it in his power to pu what 


price he pleaſes on his meat; complaints to him is 
like ſpeaking to a deaf adder. Go, ſays he, to 
the ſaleſmen and the carcaſe butchers, complain 
to them; which would indeed have as little effect, 
as to aſk life from the invidious executioner. 
Theſe three, with the farmer, making four 

profits on the conſumer inſtead of two, it need 
not be wondered at (with what has been obſery- 


ed before on paſture being leſſened) how pro- 
viſions 
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- viſions ſhould riſe to ſo enormous a price. But 
why it . ſhould paſs ſo unnoticed from time to 
time, may be accounted for in common, as it is 
generally obſerved, what is every body's, is no- 
body's buſineſs : thus, public injuries are often, 
too often neglected. The care of markets are 
undoubtedly under the immediate eye of the 
chief magiſtrate : but ſuppoſe this officer or 
guardian of his city ſhould go to Smithfield 
every market day, and fee the carcaſe butcher 
buy a quantity of cattle, and the retailer there 
| alſo, and cannot buy any: Quere, What can his 
lordſhip do? is the carcaſe butcher exerciſing a 
trade with, or againſt law? With law“. Where 
then is the remedy. If the head officer can pro- 
cure proof of foreſtalling and engroſſing, con- 
trary to law, the offending perſon 1s then puniſh- 
able, His lordſhip can inſpe& the retailing 
market, and puniſh for bad meats being expoſed 
to ſale, &c. But can this officer tell the retailer 
what price he ſhall, or ſhall not ſell his meat at; 
by what rule can that be determined? not like 
regulating the price of loaves; there he has a 
ſtandard to go by, he has the middle price of 
wheat laid before him; but where is, or can that 
regulation 


. An ad of parliament, early granted, then annulled, and 
again revived in Queen Ann's reigu. 
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regulation take place in meats ? The baker can 
be compelled to make his loaf of ſuch whiteneſs 
and weight as the law directs; but a butcher 
cannot be compelled to make his meat of equal 
| goodneſs, therefore the field is open and ſpacious 
for the retailer to rove his prices in. 

Again, The butchery tribe will ſometimes tell 
you, there has been a great loſs of cattle through 
diſorders; another time, the paſt ſummer, either 
too wet or too dry, did not produce much grals, 
that the cattle did not fatten well, or loſs of hay 
by. bad ſeaſons, which ptevented the farmer from 
properly ſupporting them through the winter. 
Another time they tell you the ſpring was bad, 
graſs did not come on early, and by the long 
winter, hay was all conſumed ; and that the 
farmer, under theſe circumſtances, was obliged 
to ſupport his cattle with more expenſive food 
with many ſuch Robinhood nonſenſical tales. This 
the public are told, but they have not been told 
| when the farmet's vegetables and hay were con- 
ſumed, what the more expenſive food his bul- 
locks were fed with. I am inclinable to believe, it 
was no other food than a production from the 
brains of the above idle tale bearers. 

However, the ſubject is too ſerious to be trifled 
with, requiring the aid of every lover of his 
| * to aſſiſt in forming a permanent regula- 
tion, 
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tion, to prevent for the future, all the evils at- 
tonding this deſolation; to lay the axe to the root 


of the tree; and at once fell the two over · grown 


monſters. | | 

I having in the former part of this eſſay, ex- 
plained the cauſe of fewer cattle being reared 
than formerly, as being the firſt cauſe; and have 


hete alſo endtavoured to ſhew the finiſhing ſtroke 


given by others, namely, the ſaleſman, the carcaſe 
butcher, and meat retailer, How theſe humours, 


that have got ſuch hold in the conſtitution are to 


be eradicated, requires the utmoſt judgment and 
reſolution. I canceiye there are many things to 
be digeſted, but not any unconquerable. Things 
that cannot be adjuſted in a garret, or be de- 
cided by an unruly mob; the facts are true, tho, 
perhaps not forcibly enough explained : truth 
and preciſion was the principle, and if in either I 
have erred, the error reſts in a good conſcience. 

I ſhall only, in a few words more, requeſt the 
guardians of this kingdom, the truſtees of the 
people, the watchmen of our lives and liberties, 
into whoſe hands every individual's ſecurity is 
placed, to ſtep forth unprejudiced, with impartial 
fortitude. Remove, no, utteriy aboliſh every 
obſtruction that appears to impede public wel- 
fare; great evils muſt be eraſed, although a 
ſmaller may be. introduced : private intereſt muſt 


ſubmit 
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ſubmit to public good: this is a principle that I 
hope all will allow; it is the firſt principle in 
ſocial life, it is the teſt of a well governed con- 

| ſtitution, and the characteriſtic of a princely 
mind; and there is not, I dare preſume to ſay, 
any doubt, but that in due time theſe premiſes 
will be taken into the royal Breaſt, where every 
eye is fixed, and every beart placed, to receive 
with grateful thanks the bleſſing of relief, from 
3 moſt gracious KM. 
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